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INTERCREDAL CO-OPERATION IN THE 
PAPAL DOCUMENTS 


WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 
Catholic University of America 


¥ NEARLY all of his public utteranees the present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, has made some reference to those not of the Catholic 
faith and has expressed the belief or hope that many of these are 
“with him” in his gallant but desperate attempt to save human so- 
ciety. Particularly toward the end of his life, Pope Pius XI constantly 
made similar utterances. It is also known that in Great Britain the 
growing co-operation between Catholics on the one side and the 
Anglican and Free Churches on the other was initiated by Catholics, 
as one British writer put it, as the result of “accepting wholeheartedly 
the Pope’s appeal for co-operation with ‘all men of good will.’ ’” 

It may be useful, therefore, to examine the question of intercredal 
co-operation, already discussed in these pages,” from the point of view 
of papal utterances, and from these attempt to gather (1) what are 
the legitimate fields in which this co-operation may take place; and 
(2) what are the grounds for such co-operation. 

Before examining the texts themselves, however, it will be helpful 
to recall the historical background. From the disastrous Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) up to our own times, the direct influence of the 
Papacy and, indeed, the Church on the temporal affairs of Europe 
and the world was reduced to almost nothing. What hasbeen called 
the “secularization of politics,’ which was then made the official 
tule of European nations, brought, along with other unfortunate con- 
sequences, a universal acceptance of the exclusion of the Church from 
public affairs and a submissive spirit of isolationism on the part of 
Catholics. This spirit, until very recently, has been accepted by most 


‘Barbara Ward, in an article on the Sword of the Spirit, N.C.W.C. News Service 
January 11,1943. There may be a significance in Pius XII’s words in a telegram to Car- 
dinal Hinsley and the English episcopate dated June 29, 1942: “Your letter has also proved 
a thing of which We were already convinced—that you highly prize and deeply take to 
heart any admonitions and recommendations which are sent forth from this Apostolic 
See for the benefit of Christendom and of humanity” (as cited in the Universe, September 
18, 1942). 

* THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, III (1942), 315-32; 413-31; 475-512; IV (1943), 100-11. 

°C. C. Eckhardt, The Papacy and World Affairs (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937), pp. 140 ff. 
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modern Catholics as the normal mode of being by which the Church 
shall henceforth live. 

These three centuries of secularism, as far as the policy of the Papacy 
is concerned, can be considered in three periods. The first was marked 
by a series of protests, constantly decreasing in force, at the new state 
of affairs. This period of progressive defeat can be considered as 
having ended with the accession of Clement XIII (1758) and the 
almost universal triumph of the Enlightenment. The second period 
is one of eclipse, and lasted roughly a century. It was highlighted by 
the humiliation of the Papacy by Napoleon and the practically com- 
plete absence of any further attempt by the Popes to influence the 
universal course of events. It was the modern Dark Age of Christen- 
dom. This period ended and the third began with the accession of 
Leo XIII (1878). 

It was Leo XIII, who, the first for a long time, reminded a startled 
world that the Catholic Church considers that temporal affairs also 
fall under the purview of her divine mission. Leo himself, however, 
did not immediately perceive that a changed world required a whole 
new set of concepts if this intervention was to be made valid. It 
was no longer, as his predecessor Pius [IX seems to have imagined, a 
medieval synthesis which he faced, in which political unity and religi- 
ous unity were the same unity, but a world of clashing nationalisms 
and religious dissensions. It is a kind of historical irony that, just 
as it was post-medieval France which pushed the Church back into 
the sacristy and then humiliated it, so it was modern France which 
first opened Leo’s eyes to the new state of affairs and furnished him 
with the clue to what to do about it. 


THE PAPAL TEXTS 


The “inside” story of this transformation of the Church’s policy 
has been told from Leo’s private papers by Count Eduardo Soderini 
in his official Life of Leo, the relevant part of which appears in an 
English translation.‘ In a series of Encyclicals which began within 
a year after his accession, Leo began to unfold a philosophy of society 
which, beginning mostly as a condemnation of the modern State; 


4 Eduardo Soderini, Leo XIII, Italy and France, trans. Barbara Barclay Carter (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1935), pp. 123-276. 
5 Inscrutabili (1885), Quod A postolici Muneris (1878), and Diuturnum Illud (1881). 
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gradually developed a positive reconciliation with it on a basis of 
Christian principles.® 

Up to this peint, however, the great Pope had restricted himself to 
the role of a philosophic teacher, being content merely with setting 
forth correct principles of government. In 1891, with Rerum 
Novarum, he emerged as a social reformer. This was a definite de- 
parture in papal practice, for this Encyclical clearly called for action 
as well as the acceptance of truth. Moreover, in this action he ex- 
plicitly engaged the Church as a partner with secular society : 


So far as the Church is concerned, her co-operation will never be found wanting, be the 
time or the occasion what it may. She will intervene with all the greater effect in pro- 
portion as her liberty of action is the more unfettered. Let this in particular be carefully 
noted by those whose office it is to provide for the public welfare.’ 


It became clear immediately that the test of this new policy would 
take place in France. It was there that the ancient and the modern 
were most closely at grips. Leo’s proclamation of social reform came 
right in the middle of the crucial debate between himself and the 
French Royalists over the question of allegiance to the Third French 
Republic. It was in the previous November that Cardinal Lavigerie 
had made his sensational toast to the Republic in Algiers and had 
launched the movement of the Ralliement.* After a year of furious 
disputes, Leo spoke a deciding word in. his Letter to the French, Au 
milieu des sollicitudes, on February 16, 1892. 

In this Letter the Pope told French Catholics that it was their duty 
to give their allegiance to the Republic. In it he made his famous 
distinction between the regime, which he declared legitimate, and its 
legislation, which he condemned and which he wished the Church in 
France, by co-operation with the regime, to change. Had his advice 
been fully taken, it is clear now that France and the faith of millions 
of Frenchmen would have been saved. But that is not my immediate 
point. What is remarkable about the Letter is the fact that Leo 
makes an appeal for joint action between Catholics and non-Catholics 
in the work of transforming French society: 


*Immortale Dei (1885), Libertas Praestantissimum (1888), and Sapientiae Christianae 
(1890). 

TASS, XXIII (1891), 670; cf. Husslein, Social Wellsprings, Fourteen Epochal Docu- 
ments by Pope Leo XIII (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1940), p. 204. 

®Soderini, op. cit., pp. 202 ff. 
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.. We believe it opportune, and even necessary, to raise Our voice again, and more 
urgently to exhort not only Catholics but also all Frenchmen of good will and good sense 
(tous les Francais honnétes et sensés) to put far from thém every source of political dissen- 
sion, in order that they may consecrate their energies solely to the pacification of their 
country. All are aware of the value of that pacification; all increasingly desire it. And 
We—who desire it more than anyone because We represent on earth the God of peace— 
We by this letter invite all upright minds and all generous hearts to assist Us in rendering 
it stable and fruitful.® 

Later, speaking more directly to Catholics, he insists that “a great 
union is necessary”’ for effective social action in the interests of social 
harmony.’® But in two subsequent passages he makes it clear that 
this unity, insofar as it is directed to the purposes of the temporal 
order, is not exclusive or closed. After condemning “tendencies hos- 
tile to religion and consequently to the interests of the nation,” which 
have become incorporated in legislation, he adds: “And here pre- 
cisely is the field on which men of good will (/es gens de bien), putting 
aside all political differences, ought to unite as one man, in order to 
combat by every legal and honest means the progressive abuses of 
such legislation.” And he gives the reason: all such men should 
agree that in attacking religion the State has violated the limits of its 
competence, as marked out by reason itself; there is, therefore, a 
common moral duty to resist such encroachments. 

Secondly, at the end of the Letter he returns again to the same 
point with equal definiteness: 

In summary but clear fashion, Venerable Brethren, We have explained, if not 
all, at least the principal points on which French Catholics and all reasonable 
men (tous les hommes sensés) must achieve union and concord, in order to heal—in- 
sofar as it is still possible—the evils with which France is afflicted, and to restore her 
moral grandeur. These points are: religion and the nation, political powers and legis- 
lation, the conduct to be observed with regard to these powers and this legislation, the 
Concordat, the separation of Church and State.” 


His evident supposition is that his doctrine on all these points should 
commend itself as reasonable to all those who, not professedly Catholic, 
still retain a natural rectitude of mind and heart. 

The authentic commentary on these texts is furnished by Leo’s 
Letter to the Bishop of Grenoble, written several months later, on 
June 22, 1892. Therein he writes the following passage, unmistakable 
in its clarity: 

® ASS, XXIV (1891-92), 519-20. 10 Tbid., p. 523. 

1 Jbid., p. 526. 1 [bid., pp. 528-29. 
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...The progress of religiousdife among the peoples is an eminently social task, because 
of the close connection between the truths which are the soul of the religious life and those 
which govern civil life. Hence arises a practical rule which must not be lost from view 
and which gives to Catholics a characteristic broadmindedness. It is this: that while 
holding firm to our dogmatic position and avoiding all compromise with error, it is Chris- 
tian prudence not to reject, but rather to win over to us, the collaboration of all men of good 
will in the pursuit of individual and especially of social welfare. 

The great majority of France is Catholic, but among those who are not so fortunate, 
many in spite of all still retain a basically sound sense and a certain uprightness which we 
may call the attitude of the naturally Christian soul. Now this lofty sensibility not only 
attracts them to the good but inclines them to adopt it, and frequently this inner inclina- 
tion, this generous co-operation are a preparation for the appreciation and profession of 
the Christian truth. It is for this reason that in Our most recent statements We have 
not neglected to request the co-operation of these men in the triumph over the sectarian 
persecution, now unbridled and openly avowed, which is plotting the religious and moral 
ruin of France.“ 


Pope Leo then goes on to remark that when a grand alliance of 
men of good will (les honnétes gens) has been formed, with their sens 
juste and their coeur droit, with young and old, with those of high and 
low condition, we can then expect to see the people itself put its power- 
ful will in the balance to transform society and return to God. 

In earlier utterances Leo had already urged Catholics (outside of 
Italy) to take their rightful place in civic matters: “It is in general 
fitting and salutary that Catholics should extend their efforts beyond 
this restricted sphere [municipal administration] and give their at- 
tention to national politics.... To take no part in public affairs 
would be equally as wrong (We speak in general) as not to have con- 
cern for, or not to bestow labor upon, the common good.” And 
again: “Unless it be otherwise determined, by reason of some excep- 
tional condition of things [that is, in Italy], it is expedient to take 
part in the administration of public affairs. The Church approves of 
everyone devoting his service to the common good, and doing all that 
he can for the defense, preservation, and prosperity of his country.’ 

Statements like these, however, taken in themselves would have 
meant nothing more than the commonplace expression of civic obliga- 
tion. They imply only a very general form of co-operation. Leo’s 
advice to the French was very different. Once he had passed from 
the field of preaching general doctrine to that of urging civic and 


% This was still substantially true in 1892. 4 ASS, XXV (1892-93), 69-70. 
® Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII (1885), 177; cf. Husslein, of. cit., p. 87. 
* Libertas Praestantissimum, ASS, XX (1888), 613; cf. Husslein, of. cit., p. 138. 
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political action in a specific field he was necessarily involving members 
of the Church in activities shared by others than Catholics. What 
he wanted from France was nothing less than a radical transformation 
of modern society, and this was also clearly implied in the social re- 
form preached in Rerum Novarum. This was a reform which Catholics 
by themselves would be powerless to effect, since it involved the whole 
economic and social structure of the nations. He saw very clearly 
that unless they were able to win over the collaboration of men of 
good will, with their naturally Christian soul, in the pursuit of the 
common good, nothing very effective or concrete was ever going to 
be done. Moreover, he looked on this collaboration as an excellent 
means to dispose such men to the acceptance of the whole Catholic 
truth. 

This also, however, must be made clear. Leo XIII never had any 
other idea than that the ultimate transformation of human society, 
for which he had drawn up the master plan, would be carried out within 
the framework of what may loosely be called Christian philosophy. 
This thought he repeated too many times to quote here. On the 
other hand, his concrete proposals, the planks of his platform, were 
not derived from the Christian revelation as such, but from the normal 
operation of human reason. What he hoped for from the Christian 
revelation was the virtue of charity, without which his politico-eco- 
nomic proposals would not be accepted in practice. The anima 
naturaliter christiana, he saw, with its sens juste and its coeur droit, 
even though it did not profess the whole Christian revelation, could 
be counted on as an ally with Catholics, for in his time and place he 
naturally assumed that the initiative in this would be taken by 
Catholics. 

After the death of Leo XIII (1903), his grandiose conception of 
social regeneration, it must be admitted, fell somewhat into abeyance. 
The program of Pius X, “instaurare omnia in Christo,’’ did indeed in- 
clude, as he said himself, “‘not only that which properly belongs to the 
Church’s divine mission of leading souls to God, but also that which, 
as We have explained, spontaneously flows from that divine mission— 
Christian civilization in the totality of all the elements which con- 
stitute it.’”?7 Circumstances, however, as well as his own pastoral 
inclinations, turned his energies primarily to the strengthening of the 


17 Encyclical Letter on Catholic Action, J fermo proposito, June 11, 1905, ASS, XXX- 
VII (1904-5), 747. 
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Church’s own inner unity in doctrine, organization, and life. Never- 
theless, it so happened that circumstances also drew from him the 
only papal document that is completely and explicitly devoted to a 
particular problem of interconfessional co-operation, the Encyclical 
Letter to the Bishops of Germany, Singulari Quadam, of September 24, 
1912. By reason of its importance the document deserves fuller 
treatment than can be given it in this article;!* let me simply indicate 
its salient significance. 

The point at issue was the organization of Catholic industrial work- 
ers in Germany: should strictly Catholic trade unions alone be en- 
couraged? or should Catholics rather join the so-called ‘‘christliche 
Gewerkvereine,” which were on principle “Christian,” but intercon- 
fessional? In his reply, Pius X reveals an insight into the realities of 
Germany’s economic life as exact as was Leo XIII’s grasp of political 
realities in France. The Singulari Quadam clearly recognizes the 
necessity of organized co-operation between Catholics and non- 
Catholics in the economic field, in the interests of justice for the in- 
dustrial worker. Under the circumstances, and given certain 
safeguards, such co-operation “‘can be tolerated and permitted” 
(tolerari posse et permitti),!® even, though not preferably, in the form 
of Catholic membership in interconfessional unions. The preferable 
form of co-operation would be through a federative union of con- 
fessional organizations, Catholic and non-Catholic. In either case, 
the fact emerges that the Church, while vigilantly guarding the in- 
tegrity of her children’s faith, was prepared to accept the co-oper- 
ation of men of Christian principles, as the members of the “christliche 
Gewerkvereine” professed themselves to be, in the work of estab- 
lishing justice in the economic order. 

The reign of Benedict XV was overshadowed by the first World 
War. On the accession of Pius XI (1922), the question of whether 
society could be saved was once more acute, and the new Pope showed 
immediately that he was keenly aware of it. From the time that he 
appeared on St. Peter’s balcony the day of his election he made it 
clear that he was determined to break the shell of Catholic isolation. 
He immediately began to preach the doctrine that the Church in- 
cludes the temporal in its divine mission. It was he who most in- 
sistently called the laity to participation in the apostolate of the 


8 Cf. infra, Current Theology. 19 4AS, IV (1912), 660. 
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hierarchy through Catholic Action. By the time of his death nearly 
every country in the world had a diplomatic representative at his 
court. It was he to whom it was reserved to restore the temporal 
freedom of the papacy. And he revived the Leonine tradition by his 
memorable series of social Encyclicals, among which the outstanding 
one was a commentary and development of Leo’s own Rerum Novarum, 

As we look back on them, these documents show a definite pattern, 
a pattern, indeed, very like that followed by Leo XIII. For the first 
ten years Pius was most concerned with drawing tight the ranks of 
Catholics themselves. He launched the movement of Catholic Action 
(Ubi Arcano); he promulgated the devotion and feast of Christ the 
King (Quas Primas); he promoted spiritual retreats for laymen (Mens 
Nostra). He followed that with teachings on Christian education 
(Rappresentanti in Terra) and the Christian family (Casti Connubit). 
All this work furnishes an almost complete picture of the Christian 
religion girding itself for the trials to come. 

In 1931, however, the whole tone of his thought undergoes a change; 
he likewise becomes the social reformer. In that year, the fortieth 
since Rerum Novarum, he came out with the greatest of his Encycli- 
cals, Quadragesimo Anno. It was a searching analysis of the whole 
temporal social order, and an urgent call to substitute for it a new 
and more just one before it was too late. By its very nature, this was 
a call directed to a wider circle than the Catholic Church. In fact, 
it contained a program which Catholics by themselves were certainly 
powerless to execute; the whole secular world of business and govern- 
ment would be required to co-operate. He said himself that his call 
was to “all men of good will,’’ who would be willing to join with the 
pastors of the Church.”° 

By October of that year he was already talking of a great crusade, 
in which all men would participate: 

To this vigorous effort of compassion and love, which will manifest a sacrificial devotion 
to the needs of the poor, We summon all as children of the one heavenly Father, as the 
myriad members of the same one family, and therefore as all brothers in Christ, who make 
a common lot of prosperity and comfort, of hardship and sorrow. To this great effort 
we summon all as to a sacred duty imposed by the law that is distinctive of the Gospel— 
the precept, namely, of charity, which Christ our Lord promulgated as His first and greatest 
commandment and as the supreme law that sums up all else that He enjoined. In the 

* AAS, XXIII (1931), 228; cf. p. 208; cf. Husslein, Social Wellsprings (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1942), II, 234; cf. p. 213. 
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days when war raged and hatred was rampant, Our immediate predecessor repeatedly and 
with emphasis urged this precept, and made of it, as it were, the distinguishing mark of 
his pontificate.” 


From this stirring passage, several things are immediately manifest. 
The common effort is in the temporal order—that is its field; the 
grounds of co-operation are our common membership in the race of 
men, the one family of the one Father; the co-operation is a duty, and 
its motive is the law of charity promulgated in the Gospel. 

Less than a year later, Pius XI cleared away any doubt that this 
passage might have left as to the meaning of “‘God’s family.” To him 
it meant the whole human race, not merely the members of the Church; 
for in his Encyclical Caritate Christi Impulsi, he said: 


Constrained by the charity of Christ, in our Encyclical Letter Nova Impendet of Octo- 
ber 2 last year, we spurred on all the children of the Church, and indeed all men of good 
will, to a holy rivalry in love and succor, whereby the terrible sufferings brought on human 
society by the economic crisis might in some measure be lightened.” 


Moreover, in this Encyclical Pius XI broadened the scope of co- 
operation with men of good will and made it include more construc- 
tive aims in the temporal order; he also defined more clearly the reasons 
that made it necessary. Unlike many, he did not envisage the crisis 
of the ’30’s as a purely economic one. With extraordinary penetra- 
tion he saw, even that early, that the human race had divided itself 
into two camps, and was setting itself for a struggle d@ outrance be- 
tween the two: 


For in this battle there is at stake the most important decision that the free will of man 
can be called on to make: either for God or against God—that is once more the point at 
issue, and upon it hangs the lot of all the world. For in every department of life—in 
politics and economics, in morals, in the sciences and arts, in the State and in domestic 
and civil life, in the East and in the West—everywhere the same issue arises, big with con- 
sequences of supreme moment.” 


The conclusion that he drew from this fundamental conflict was that 
all who are menaced by it should join together—and that meant all 
those who believe in God: “It is imperative ... that we also should 
unite all our forces into one compact army to march against the bat- 


" Nova Impendet, AAS, XXIII (1931), 394-95; cf. Husslein, op. cit., p. 258, where, 
however, the translation is not entirely exact. 

* AAS, XXIV (1932), 177; cf. Husslein, op. cit., p. 262. 

*® AAS, XXIV (1932). 183-84; cf. Husslein, op. cit., p. 267 (not exact). 
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talions of evil, enemies of God no less than of the human race.”™ This 
unity, which the Pope demanded that we recognize, is in a sense a 
unity created by our enemies; for he reminds us that they are hurling 
their attacks “not against the Catholic religion alone, but against every 
religion that recognizes God as the author of this visible world, and as 
the ruler of the universe.’’* He reminds us, too, of their organization: 
“...in a spirit of diabolical fury these squadrons are striving, not 
merely by speeches, but by a union of all their active energies, to put 
through their impious designs with all possible speed.” Conse- 
quently, by their organized attacks they have drawn together in a 
common cause all those who believe in God and love mankind. Ina 


last desperate appeal, Pius XI says: 


In the name of the Lord, therefore, we implore both individuals and nations.... Let 
all close ranks, if necessary at the cost of heavy sacrifices, in order to rescue ‘themselves 
and the society of men. In such a union of minds and energies, they, of course, should 
claim the first place who boast of being Christians, and are mindful of the splendid ex- 
ample of Apostolic times, when “the multitude of the faithful were but one heart and one 
soul” (Acts 4:32); but let all those also, whoever they are, who acknowledge God and with 
sincere hearts adore Him, give their assistance to the common cause, in order to ward 
off from mankind the immense danger which threatens all alike.””?” 


Five years later, in that Encyclical which has been called On A theistic 
Communism (Divini Redemptoris), but which is really a commentary 
on his own Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI is still appealing for co- 


operation: 


But in combating the violence with which the powers of darkness are striving to 
pluck out of the hearts of men the very idea of God, We have high hopes that with those 
who glory in the name of Christian all those also—and they comprise the great majority of 
mankind—who believe in God and adore Him will effectively join. Renewing the invita- 
tion extended to them five yearsago in Our Encyclical Caritate Christi, We urge them, each 
with his own contribution, to devote themselves to this cause.”* 


In these words the great Pope struck a note that had not been heard 
in Europe for many centuries. It is no longer a question of fanatical 
Mohammedans threatening Christianity, or of Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists striking at the Catholic Church; it is a matter of dark and 


% AAS, XXIV (1932), 183; cf. Husslein, loc cit. 

% AAS, XXIV (1932), 182; cf. Husslein, op. cit., p. 265. 

% AAS, XXIV (1932), 183; cf. Husslein, op. cit., p. 267. 

7 AAS, XXIV (1932), 184; cf. Husslein of. cit., pp. 267-68 (not exact). 
%8 AAS, XXIX (1937), 102; cf. Husslein, op. cit., p. 371 (not exact). 
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powerful forces mustering armies against the very foundation stone 
of human life, God Himself. It is well known that in many audiences, 
as the clouds grew darker and the lights began to go out all over the 
world, the failing Pope strove to make his visitors see and realize the 
true meaning of this crisis of mankind itself. He made it clear that 
unless the Church was able to find allies among those who were them- 
selves really in the shadow of the same menace, the future, humanly 
speaking, was dark indeed. 

His successor, Pius XII, who had been so close to him, lost no time 
in sounding the same note. In his first public utterance—the radio 
message to the whole world on the day following his election—after 
expressing his inner spiritual unity with the hierarchical Church 
throughout all her ranks, he shows himself conscious and desirous of a 
wider unity with these words: “Moreover, our thoughts go out also 
to those who are outside the enclosures of the Catholic Church. They 
will be glad, We trust, to know that in this solemn hour Our prayers 
have begged for them divine assistance from Almighty God.’’® 

In what follows he utters his consecration to the work of restoring 
within the temporal order that spiritual unity which is known as peace, 
“God’s most lovely gift’’: 

We exhort all to that peace which refreshes the souls of those who are united to God in 
friendship, and which orders and harmonizes family life by the sacred love of Jesus Christ; 
to a peace which unites nations and peoples in the bonds of mutual and fraternal assistance; 
to a peace and concord, finally, which must be so established among nations that all of 
them, united by common agreement, by a friendly alliance, and by co-operative action, 
may, with God’sinspiration and assistance, direct their energies to the progress and happi- 
ness of the whole human family.*° 

Nine days later, at his coronation, he spoke to the Cardinals of the 
“confidence and hope placed in the Holy See not only by those who are 
intimately united with Us in faith and charity but also by numerous 
brethren separated from Us, and by almost the whole human family.’’*! 
This same sense of unity with the “whole human family’’ was expressed 
in almost everything he had to say: in his Easter homily at St. Peter’s 
on April 9;* in his letter to Cardinal Maglione on April 20;* in his 
address to the National Eucharistic Congress in Algiers on May 7;* 
in his talk to the Venetian pilgrims on August 19 (“having in our 


* AAS, XXXI (1939), 86. * Ibid., p. 87. 
| Pius XII and Peace (N.C.W.C. pamphlet), p. 3. * AAS, XXXI (1939), 150-51. 
%* Tbid., p. 154-55. 4 Ibid., p. 220. 
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prayers so many souls of good will who, though living outside the 
Church, also aspire to peace’) ;* in his radio appeal for peace on Au- 
gust 24;* in his discourse to the Belgian ambassador on September 14;” 
in his allocution to the Polish pilgrims on September 30;** in his homily 
at the consecration of the missionary bishops on October 29;** in his 
allocution to the Minister of Haiti on November 10.*° 

Throughout all these documents there runs one constantly recurring 
and significant phrase, ‘“We have with us”: “all men of good will,” “all 
those who are upright of heart,” “‘all those who have power to influence 
the thought and action of their fellow-men, for whose destiny they are 
responsible,” “innumerable souls of good will,” “the other millions of 
sincere souls,” “all men of good faith,” “‘all those who glory in the 
name of Christian,” “‘multitudes of just souls, even those alien to the 
Catholic faith.” 

Starting with what he variously calls this ‘‘sense,”’ this “feeling,” or 
even this “certainty” of having all believers “with him”’ in the defense 
of humanity and God against their enemies, he proceeded, as did his 
predecessor, to call for co-operation in action for the salvation and 
regeneration of mankind. In his first Encyclical, Summi Pontificatus 
(to which has been given the English title, On the Unity of Human 
Society), issued on October 20, 1939, Pius XII renewed the idea of 
Pius XI that the enemies of God have not only united Catholics but 
with them all who believe in God: 

The difficulties, anxieties, and trials of the present hour arouse, intensify, and refine 


to a degree rarely attained the sense of solidarity of the Catholic family. They make all 
believers in God and in Christ share the consciousness of a common threat from a common 


danger.“ 


And he greets with gratitude this sense of unity with him as felt by 
“those who, though not belonging to the visible body of the Catholic 
Church, have given noble and sincere expression to their appreciation 
of all that unites them to Us in love for the Person of Christ or in belief 
in God.’ He assures this body of believers that his one aim is that 
they “may have life and may have it more abundantly” (John 10: 10). 


% Pius XII and Peace, pp. 18-19. % 4AS, XXXI (1939), 333, 335. 

37 Tbid., p. 368. 38 Tbid., p. 394, 396. 39 Tbid., p. 598. 4° Tbid., p. 675. 

“| Tbid., p. 541. The English translation here printed in the Acta was clearly made 
from the Italian text. 

* Tbid., p. 542 
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It is, perhaps, not without significance, and certainly not without 
interest, that his first clear appeal for actual co-operation was ad- 
dressed to the United States. Within two weeks after Summi Pontifi- 
catus he sent a Letter to American Catholics, then celebrating the 
sesquicentennial of the founding of the hierarchy. In this Letter, 
Sertum Laetitiae, among many other problems discussed, he treats of 
the social question; its solution, he hopes, will come from America: 


What a proud vaunt it will be for the American people, by nature inclined to grandiose 
undertakings and to liberality, if they untie the knotty and difficult social question by fol- 
lowing the sure paths illuminated by the light of the Gospel, and thus lay the basis of a 
happier age. If this is to come to pass, power must not be dissipated through disunion, 
but rather strengthened through harmony.“ 


Then, to make it clear that he envisages a larger unity than that formed 
by the members of the Church, he continues: 


To this salutary union of thought and policy, whence flow mighty deeds, in all charity 
We invite those, too, whom Mother Church laments as separated brethren.“ 


He recalls the ‘“‘sentiments full of homage and noble respect”’ expressed 
by “many of these” on his accession to the Papacy, and adds: ‘This 
attitude—We openly confess—has encouraged a hope which time does 
not take from Us, which a sanguine mind cherishes, and which remains 
a consolation to Us in hard and troublous times.’ And hereturns to 
the necessity of union with the words: ‘May the attempts with which 
enemies secretly banded together seek to pull down the sceptre of 
Christ be a spur to us to work in union for the establishment and 
advancement of His reign.’’ 

Moreover, to Pius XII as to Pius XI, this united effort is a true 
crusade; for in his Christmas sermon of that same year, 1939, he says: 


If ever there was a purpose worthy of the collaboration of all noble and generous spirits, 
if ever there arose flaming courage for a spiritual crusade, in which with new truth the 
cry, “God wills it!”” might resound, it is surely this high purpose and this crusading struggle 
of unselfish and greathearted men, engaged in the endeavor to lead the nations back from 
the turbid cisterns of material and selfish interests to the living fountain of divine law, 
which alone is powerful to create that enduring moral grandeur of which the nations and 
and humanity, to their own serious loss, have for far too long a time felt the absence and 
the need.‘7 


* Tbid., p. 655. 44 Loc cit. Loc. cit. © Thid., p. 656. 
“ AAS, XXXII (1940), 11. Specifically, the “crusade” is for a “just internationa: 
peace.” 
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It was at this juncture that President Roosevelt wrote His Holiness 
a letter announcing the fact that he was sending Mr. Myron Taylor 
as his personal representative to the Vatican. In his reply, dated 
January 7, 1940, the Pope welcomed the President’s message as an 
“exemplary act of fraternal and hearty solidarity between the New 
and Old World in defence against the chilling breath of aggressive and 
deadly godless and anti-Christian tendencies, that threaten to dry 
up the fountainhead whence civilization has come and drawn its 
strength.’’48 

As the war deepened and spread, the utterances of the Pope have 
become less frequent, but in each successive one it is possible to discern 
a more ardent earnestness and a compelling desire to unite all believers 
in God in a common action. In his Christmas sermon of 1940, broad- 
cast to the world, he offered the services of the Church, “‘so that every 
people, in a manner corresponding to its particular genius, may have 
the assistance of the truths and the ethico-religious motive forces of 
Christianity, with a view to establishing a society that will be fittingly 
human, of high spiritual quality, and a source of genuine prosperity.” 
At the close of the sermon, he offers his prayers in union not only with 
the faithful in the Church, but also “with all those who recognize in 
Christ their Lord and Savior.’’®° 

His Christmas message of 1941, also broadcast, reveals a deeper and 
more urgent call. I think that by this time he had abandoned the idea 
of bringing about any peace except one that would arise from wide 
co-operation based on fundamental agreement, and not from any 
political combination: 

The destruction brought about by the present war is on so vast a scale that it is impera- 
tive that there be not added to it the further ruin of a frustrated and illusory peace. In 
order to avoid so great a calamity, it is fitting that in the formulation of that peace there 
should be assured the co-operation, with sincerity of will and energy, with the purpose of 
a generous participation, not only of this or that party, not only of this or that people, 
but of all people, yea, rather of all humanity. It is a universal undertaking for the com- 


mon good, which requires the collaboration of all Christendom in the religious and moral 
aspects of the new edifice that is to be constructed.” 


In this same message he also definitely listed those among whom he 
expected to find collaborators: 


“8 Tbid., p. 45. #@ 4AS, XXXIII (1941), 11. 
8 Tbid., p. 14. ® Catholic Mind, XL (January 8, 1942), 11. 
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_. while unbelief, which arrays itself against God, the Ruler of the universe, is the 
most dangerous enemy of a new order that would be just, on the other hand, every man 
who believes in God is numbered among His partisans and paladins. Those who have 
faith in Christ, in His divinity, in His law, in His work of love and of brotherhood among 
men, will make a particularly valuable contribution to the reconstruction of the social 


order. 

For this reason and with this in mind, he ended his message with an 
inclusive blessing: 

May Our blessing be also upon those who, though not members of the visible body 


of the Catholic Church, are near to Us in their faith in God and in Jesus Christ, and share 
with Us Our views with regard to the provisions for the peace and its fundamental aims.* 


Finally, in his Christmas message of last December, Pius XII 
reached the climax of urgent insistency on universal collaboration in a 
‘noble and holy crusade for the purification and rebirth of society.’”™ 
After listing the “first five milestones”’ on the path to this goal, he says 
that his words “‘are meant as an appeal to the conscience of the world, 
and as a rallying cry to all those who are ready to ponder and weigh 
the grandeur of their mission and responsibility against the vastness 
of this universal disaster.’** In gathering allies, he turns first to his 
own children, and then goes on: 


We turn to all those who are united with Us at least by the bond of faith in God. We 
turn, finally, to all those who would be free of doubt and error, and who desire light and 
guidance. And We exhort you with suppliant, paternal insistence not only to realize 
the dreadful gravity of this hour, but also to meditate upon the vistas of good and super- 
natural benefits which it opens up, and to unite and collaborate towards the renewal of 
society in spirit and in truth. 


Again we hear the familiar muster of the forces of God, and their sum- 
mons to a united effort against the forces of disruption. 


THE PAPAL IDEA 


I think it will be clear to all who have read thus far that the Popes, 
from Leo XIII to Pius XII, have stated with increasing emphasis that 
it is the duty of Catholics to initiate a new type of co-operative rela- 
tionship with non-Catholics. Our task now is to attempt to delimit 
as accurately as possible the field in which this mandatory co-operation 
is to take place, and then to define the basis on which it is grounded. 


® Ibid, p. 16. Ibid., pp. 19-20. Ibid., XLI (January, 1943), 59. 
% Ibid, p. 58.  ® Ibid., p. 54. 
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First of all, however, it may not be out of place to emphasize the 
fact that the co-operation with which we are here concerned differs 
essentially from the co-operation in the direction of “Christian re. 
union,” with which Father Bouscaren’s recent article largely dealt.” 
This latter type takes its inspiration from the spectacle of religious 
disunity among Christians; it supposes that the unity of Christ's 
Church does not exist; it proposes to effect that specifically ecclesiasti- 
cal Christian unity, in doctrine, polity, and worship, and to this end it 
employs the technique of debate and discussion, into which the divided 
parties enter on a basis of equality and in a spirit of inquiry. 

On the contrary, the type of co-operation urged in the new papal 
directives, cited in this article, has an entirely distinct inspiration— 
the spectacle of disorder and chaos in the temporal order of human 
society, caused by the rejection of the law of God as the basic principle 
of social order. The supposition is that all those who believe in God, 
and more particularly all those who believe in Christ, are united ina 
common will to make their faith socially effective, and in a common 
desire to reconstruct the social order on its proper basis, the law of 
God. Consequently, the specifying finality (the finis operis) of their 
co-operation is definitely located in the temporal order; and the tech- 
nique is that of action. 

Unlike the “‘reunionists,”’ therefore, the co-operators in this enter- 
prise do not begin with a question, a doubt: How far do we think to- 
gether on matters of religious faith and churchly order, and what 
further agreement in thought and polity can we reach? On the 
contrary, they begin with a fact, a certainty: We all acknowledge the 
existence of a moral imperative, binding on us collectively, to restore 
the religious bases of human society, lest we all likewise perish. Of 
course, behind this common acceptance of a common obligation lies, 
as we shall point out, a common belief in God. But the Popes seem 
clearly to regard this belief as an existent fact, to be antecedently 
taken as a fact, and not as an issue to be subjected to preliminary 
debate. They seem to regard themselves and all Catholics and all 
believers in Christ and all believers in God as joined together in a bond 
of religious faith that—however much it leaves to be desired from the 
point of view of ecclesiastical unity—does actually create a real unity 


57 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuntEs, III (1942), 475-512. 
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of a particular kind, valid in the present circumstances and for the 
present purpose.’ The co-operation is not to create the bond (as it 
were, @ Ja Stockholm); on the contrary, the Popes seem to indicate 
that the bond itself, as actually existing, is to create the co-operation. 
It is at once a principle of division, setting off those who are “for God” 
from those who are “against God,” and as such it is a principle of union, 
to be taken for granted, not questioned, because it enters simply as a 
dynamic for united social action in the face of a common social peril. 
At the risk of anticipating some developments, this much had to be 
said about the essential difference between co-operation toward 
“Christian reunion” and co-operation toward the renewal of society. 
Later we shall return to the question of their relationship. At the 
moment, we must go on to analyze in more detail the latter type. 


The Field of Co-operation 


First of all, the field of co-operative action is already fairly clear 
from the declarations of the Popes themselves; but it is worth while 
to repeat here just what they mean. This will aid us in the more 
important later task of making clear the basis on which the co-opera- 
tion rests. 

For Leo XIII co-operation was in the political and socio-economic 
fields; for Pius XI it was in the national socio-economic field, and for 
Pius XII it is in both the national and international socio-economic 
fields. Pius XI told us in the rugged sentence: “Either for God or 
against God—that is once more the point at issue, and upon it hangs 
theot of all the world. For in every department of life—in politics 
and economics, in morals, in the sciences and arts, in the State and in 
domestic life, in the East and in the West—everywhere the same issue 
arises... .’°® The field of co-operation, then, will lie where the strug- 
gle is—in the secular or temporal sphere of man’s activities. Since the 
days of Pope St. Gelasius I (d. 496), and indeed since the Gospel 
(Matt. 22:21), it has been accepted as a Christian truth that mankind 
pursues its activities in two distinct spheres, each with its own proper 


5ST say “valid,” not “adequate”; for the Popes do not conceal the fact that only the 
integral doctrine of Christ, as preserved in, and authoritatively taught by, His Church, 
is the adequate means for the renewal of society, even in the temporal order. On the other 
hand, their concrete position is highly realistic; they are willing to say, ‘Noster es,” to 
anyone who believes in God. 

°° Caritate Christi, AAS, XXIV (1932), 183-84. 
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autonomy, which roughly correspond, as St. Augustine pointed out, 
to the body and soul. The final cause of the first is man’s temporal 
happiness, and of the second his eternal happiness; and while the first 
is subordinated to the second, yet mankind pursues its temporal 
happiness as an end, provided this does not interfere with the eternal 
salvation of individual souls. Each individual person, of course, must 
use temporal things as a means to his eternal salvation, while civil 
society, as such, has them as ends. 

This temporal happiness of man is what we usually term social 
welfare, the physical well-being of society as such, and the proper 
sharing by all me*: of the goods of the earth. In other words, it is a 
common good, secured by the practice of social and distributive justice. 
It is the restoration of this welfare which is the objective of the social 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII, as distinguished from 
those Encyclicals in which the pursuit of a supernatural good is 
enjoined. These social Encyclicals deal specifically with the tem- 
poral goods of man, and they present a comprehensive pattern within 
which, by the proper use of the technical measures of economics, a 
decent new society may be built. 

Now it is a characteristic of man’s temporal happiness that it can 
be achieved only by the co-operation of all the elements of society, 
whatever be their religious profession. For there is here a question of 
the common good, and it is an axiom of social philosophy that the 
common good cannot be achieved except by joint action. It is this 
necessity of collaboration in the temporal sphere, if the common good 
is to be achieved, that the Popes have in mind. It should be suff- 
ciently clear that the kind of financial and industrial reconstruction 
they preach cannot be brought about by Catholics alone, for we are 
everywhere a minority among the forces that bear responsibility for 
such things. 

It might be urged, of course, that all the Popes have in mind for us 
is that we preach the, principles of social justice and ths restrict our 
action to attempting to persuade others to bring about what we are told 


60 “We are made of body and soul, and as long as we are in this temporal life we must 
use temporal things for the support of this life. Hence for that part which pertains to this 
life we must be subject to the powers, that is, to those men who administer human affairs 
with some honor. But from that part by which we believe in God and are called to His 
kingdom, we must not be subject to any man who wishes to overturn in us that which God 
gave us for eternal life” (Expos. in Rom., 77; PL, XXXYV, 2083). 
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is desirable. I do not think that anybody who reads the Encyclicals 
carefully can seriously uphold such a position. In all the passages I 
have quoted from the Popes it is action that they are imposing on us, 
not words. The real issue here is settled in principle when we have 
answered the question: Do the Popes really want us Catholics to work 
for social justice, as well as talk for it? If they do, then there can be 
no doubt that they expect us to perform this work in co-operation with 
others, by the very nature of the work to which they call us. 


The Basis of Co-operation 


We have not completed the discussion, however, when we have 
established this point. A more important and more difficult task is 
to define the basis on which this co-operation is to be conducted. It 
might be, for instance, that we are expected to work for the regenera- 
tion of society solely in the purely secular groups that operate, at least 
partially, to this end. Catholics are members of the Democratic 
party, the A. F. of L., the C. I. O., and other labor groupings, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, and other youth organizations, various national societies for 
economics, sociology, and politics; they work on newspapers and na- 
tional magazines. In these capacities they are often able to make 
their Catholic principles acceptable to their non-Catholic fellows, and 
thus secure their co-operation in this sense. Is this all that the Popes 
have in mind in their commands to us? 

I do not think so. And the reason is that they uniformly put the 
collaboration which they demand on a religious basis, while the motiva- 
tion of all the groupings I have listed is purely secular. The religious 
basis of the Popes’ appeal is clear in nearly all the texts cited; in the 
Caritate Christi, for instance, Pius XI says: 

Let all those also, whoever they are, who acknowledge God and with sincere hearts 
adore Him, give their assistance to the common cause, in order to ward off from mankind 
the immense danger which threatens all alike. For every human authority must neces- 
sarily be founded on belief in God, as on the solid basis of all civil order; and consequently 
all those who do not wish to see a revolutionary overthrow of all law and order must 
strenuously endeavor to prevent the enemies of religion from carrying out their brazenly 
publicized designs. 

Later in the same Encyclical this same idea is further elaborated. 
Pius XI tells us that “there is no peace for the wicked” (quoting 


AAS, XXIV (1932), 184. 
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Isaias 58:22), because “they live in continuous contradiction and con- 
flict with the order established by nature and consequently by the 
Author of nature’’; this religious and moral schizophrenia can haveno 
cure, and there will be no social peace in man’s divided personality, 
until this order is restored. Then he continues: 


But this longed for atmosphere of lasting peace will not be created by peace treaties, 
nor by solemn pacts, nor by international conventions and conferences, nor by the noble 
and sincere efforts of statesmen, unless beforehand the sacred rights of the natural and 
divine law are recognized. No amount of organizational and diplomatic ability on the 
part of the managers of the public economy will avail to disentangle the affairs of society, 
unless beforehand the moral law, based on God and conscience, triumphs in the whole 
sphere of economic life. This is the main sinew on which depends the strength both of 
the political and of the economic life of nations; this is the most assured of all values, and 
so long as it stays steady, the others cannot waver, for they will be guaranteed by the most 
unshakable authority, the unchanging and eternal law of God.™ 


From all this, two things follow: (1) negatively, it is our enemies who 
by their attacks have established the necessary body of co-operators; 
and (2) positively, the link that binds this body together is a common 
belief in God and a common love of His law. The aim of this body is 
the restoration of “the order established by nature and consequently 
by the Author of nature’; and the means to this restoration is “the 
moral law, based on God and conscience,” that is, “the natural and 
divine law.” The members of this body are all those who, in the 
words of Leo XIII to the French, have the anima naturaliter christiana. 
Consequently, the bond uniting the members is religious: Catholics 
are members of the body as Catholics, not merely. as citizens, and 
others are members, again not merely as citizens, but as believers in 
God and lovers of His law.™ 


62 Tbid., p. 191. 

* It may be supposed that the Popes, in issuing their call to union among believers, 
are not admitting the parity of all religious beliefs, nor conceding that the practical union 
of the collaborators obliterates, or makes unimportant, their religious differences. On 
the contrary, they display an acute sense of these differences, and of the difference they 
make. This is clear from the texts cited. Moreover, the Popes suppose, and explicitly 
state, that Catholics are to bring to the co-operative enterprise the integral resources of 
their faith, and continue to make full public profession of it. They suppose, too, that 
the Catholic contribution will be major—in thought, practical initiatives, programs, and 
sheer hard work. On the other hand, with the impressive realism already remarked, they 
respect the contribution to be made by those whose religious faith does not go beyond 
belief in God and the moral order; and they welcome unity with them. 
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We can arrive at the same set of conclusions if we re-examine the 
objectives set before us in the social Encyclicals. These objectives 
fall under the general head of a new and better social order. In the 
field of economics they envisage such technical matters as banking, 
credit and financing policies, industrial management, labor relations, 
price structure, wage scales, social insurance, international exchange, 
tariffs, control of raw materials, shipping, railroading—in a word, the 
whole economic order. In the sociological field, the scheme of reor- 
ganization is even wider, including such fundamental problems as the 
restoration of the family as the unit of society, and the related prob- 
lems of the school. In the political field, all national and international 
problems are embraced. Summarily, in the words of Pius XI, the 
total objective is “every value in the political as well as the economic 
life of nations.” 

Now, the political and economic life of nations is not in the hands of 
Catholics. And yet somehow Catholics are to bring about its total 
renovation. How? By talking about it? Partly, but not wholly. 
They are to make an appeal for collaboration—and for collaboration 
based on a motive that is essentially religious, in a matter that is essen- 
tially secular. It may be noted that this is precisely what the British 
bishops did, under the leadership of the late Cardinal Hinsley. The 
reason for such an appeal to religious forces is derived from the papal 
Encyclicals: the Popes seem definitely to teach that as a matter of 
fact, and in the present dispensation, the renovation of secular society 
cannot be effected save by forces that are animated by belief in God 
and—what is more—love of Him. It is true that this renovation is to 
be based on the natural law; nevertheless, the rational convictions of 
the ethical philosopher will not, as a matter of fact, furnish a suffi- 
ciently powerful motivation to carry it through. The natural law 
must be grasped for what it is—the divine law—with the vividness and 
strength possible only to a mind and heart in which dwells a deeply 
religious faith in God, its Author, and the Judge of its observance. 
Indeed, the Popes go further, and definitely imply that the principal 
power behind the conception and carrying through of the needed pro- 
gram of social reform must be a personal love of Christ, the Savior 
of the world. At any rate, this is what I mean when I say that the 
motive behind the appeal for collaboration is essentially religious. 
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The Farther Goal 


But the renovation of secular society is not the whole Catholic pro- 
gram, nor even the principal part of it. The paramount interest is 
the religious adherence of all men, through faith and love, to the super- 
natural unity of the Church of Christ, which is the Church in com- 
munion with the successor of Peter. It is primarily for this that the 
Church exists at all. Historically, however, as Mr. Christopher Daw- 
son has pointed out, “heresy and schism have derived their main 
impulse from sociological causes.”* Not that these causes actually 
furnished the doctrines which disrupted unity; but they were the 
natural and human motives which caused those doctrines to be em- 
braced. 

The full teaching of the Church, even as shown forth in all the Ency- 
clicals, really proposes two distinct and successive steps that have to be 
taken before society can be really organized on the basis of a full and 
integral Christianity. The first step is the healing of the social con- 
flicts that divide men, as a preliminary to the second step, religious 
union. As Mr. Dawson has well said: ‘The ideologies which today 
form the opposite poles of social tension are not religious, but political, 
national, and economic ones, which have cut across and largely oblit- 
erated the older socio-religious divisions which separated Catholic 
and Protestant Europe’ (and, it may well be added, also the United 
States, which, in its racial origins and cultural traditions, is a cross- 
section of Europe). This patent fact seems to me to be an evidence 
of the deep wisdom of the Popes, who saw that a natural union must 
precede any union on the supernatural plane, and who consequently 
presented the unusual picture of religious teachers recalling the world 
to the social, economic, and political truths which are universal because 
they lie at the basis of human nature and are derived from divine law. 
It is the old Scholastic axiom: primum in intentione, ultimum in 
executione. 

It seems to me that what the Popes have been telling us all these 
years is that it is our duty to prepare for the coming of the religious 
union of mankind by first bringing about a union of wills on the natural 
plane. I cannot otherwise explain the extreme preoccupation of the 
Popes with what must seem at first sight to be purely temporal and 


% The Judgment of the Nations, p. 178. % Tbid., p. 181. 
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secular affairs. That also seems to me to explain why the appeal for 
co-operation is not put on purely natural grounds, but on religious 
ones, on the broad basis of a common belief in God, leading to a com- 
mon acceptance of the divine law, as shown forth in the natural law. 
This, they seem to tell us, is the first and necessary step to the ultimate 
Christianization of society. Natural society must reflect its Creator 
before it accepts its Redeemer. 

In any case, the Popes have commanded us to unite with non- 
Catholics on this secular field. The British Catholics have taken the 
command seriously and have obeyed it. They have successfully 
invited their non-Catholic fellow-citizens to join with them on a basis 
of the papal plans. In this country we have not obeyed, and we 
remain progressively isolated from the course of human events, as the 
Church was for so many years in Europe. And there is every evi- 
dence that the enemies of God and Christ in this country have full 
intentions of keeping us isolated, by branding us as “clerical fascists” 
and similar foes to the nation.” 

It may be worth while to speculate on the reasons for our failure. 
Perhaps we instinctively feel that by following the British example we 
may do more harm than good. I mean that we may fear misunder- 
standing. We have ingrown in us a feeling that we are the object of 
suspicion on the part of non-Catholics, who think that whenever we 
move on the secular field we are merely looking to the political ag- 
grandizement of the Church. 

There is no doubt about this feeling, and there is no doubt, either, 
about the suspicion. But it seems to me that our social isolation is 
rather the cause of the suspicion than the result of it. As long as our 
socio-economic reform movement remains an exclusively Catholic 
movement, so long will non-Catholics naturally harbor the suspicion 
that we wish to make society to our image and likeness for our own 
mysterious and dangerous purposes. The best way to break down 
the suspicion, as the British experiment shows, is to work along with 
non-Catholics who believe as we do on the fundamental truths about 
society, and thus let them see at first hand that our aims are no dif- 
ferent from theirs. At the very least, this close connection with them 
will give them the guarantee that we will not be able to plot any sinister 


* Cf. George P. West, “The Catholic Issue,” New Republic, March 1, 1943; G. Salve- 
mini, “Pius XII and Fascism,” ibid., March 8, 1943; examples might be multiplied. 
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social and political revolution of our own. At the best, it will give us 
the opportunity, so long desired by the Popes, of preaching a full and 
satisfying Christian regeneration and thus of preparing the way, on 
the natural plane, for the coming of the Holy Spirit to society as a 
whole. 

One last word remains to be said about the motive for our own 
co-operation. It is, of course, Christian charity. I mean that we 
have to rid ourselves of that curious crypto-Calvinism which thinks 
that God gives His grace only to Catholics. We have no right to push 
our dogmatic exclusiveness into the field of human relations. ‘“God’s 
family” is truly the object of God’s love, and all those who believe in 
God are, as Pius XII calis them, peculiarly our brothers. It is this 
fraternal affection which all the Popes quoted rely upon to create a 
union based on that “practical rule” of Leo XIII: “It is Christian 
prudence not to reject, but rather to win over the collaboration of all 
men of good will in the pursuit of individual and especially of social 


welfare.” 
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THE CHURCH’S DUTY TO MAN’S EARTHLY 
HAPPINESS 


JOSEPH BLUETT, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


gm crises call for restatements of fundamental principles both 
as a source of enlightenment and as a dynamic wellspring of 
heroic action. Today, when the earthly happiness of the entire 
human race is so gravely threatened with collapse, there would seem 
to be an urgent call for the thinking Catholic, and above all for the 
theologian, to review the relation which Christ Himself established 
between His Church and the earthly happiness of mankind. If, in 
the terrible emergency of the present, the Catholic Church has a 
divinely appointed task to perform even for man’s earthly welfare, 
the first step in the performance of that duty must be a clear under- 
standing of what the duty is. 

What, actually, is the role of Christ’s Church in the development 
and protection of mankind’s earthly happiness? We are not now 
principally concerned with what the Church has done for that happi- 
ness, nor even with what the Church can do for it. Our principal 
concern is with what Christ enjoined the Church to do for the temporal 
welfare of the human race. Is there in the very mission itself of the 
Church a duty to be performed for the earthly well-being of mankind? 
If there is such a duty involved in the Church’s Christ-given mission 
to the world, what is the nature of that duty in detail? 

A theologian’s first hope, when faced with such a question, would 
be for an answer direct from the Holy See itself. Most fortunately, 
such a hope can be abundantly realized. More fortunately still, we 
have the answer to that question framed by the Holy See in terms 
of this very crisis in which we are at present involved. More than 
half a century ago it was given, in the providence of God, to Pope Leo 
XIII to foresee the social tragedy! which has since come to pass and 
to chart the course which should guide God’s Church through the 


1“. ..a mortal disease has infected the very core of society, gives it no rest, and for- 
bodes for the future still further upheavals and, in the end, catastrophe.” Inscrutabili 
Dei, ASS, X, 585-86. 
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storm. Fruit of his genius was the brilliant Christian social synthesis 
in which he forecast the only order in which the new social forces 
which had come into the world could be joined in Christian harmony, 
The new situation of the working-man, considered in the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, was only one element in the much larger unity of 
the whole Leonine synthesis. The dynamic relationship of the Church 
to man’s earthly happiness and well-being was yet another element in 
that synthesis. It is this element which we shall endeavor to present. 

First, two cautions. Pope Leo XIII was no starry-eyed unrealist 
in his concern for the earthly happiness of the whole race of his fellow- 
men. Still less was he unaware of the implications of our Savior’s 
words, “In the world you will have affliction” (John 16:33). Perfect 
earthly happiness among men is, even in the light of.a purely natural 
philosophy, a manifest contradiction in terms. The human heart 
seeks for happiness without limit; it will always, therefore, hunger for 
a yet greater happiness than that which is at any time its actual lot. 
What is more, God has Himself set limits, as a consequence of human 
sin, to the earthly happiness which can actually be achieved by man 
in this present life. Sin brought into the world forces which are of 
their very nature destructive of human happiness. The divine econ- 
omy of our redemption did not provide for the utter and immediate 
elimination of all these forces from the earthly scene. As a matter of 
fact, it is only in the light of what our Savior did not do in this respect 
that we can adequately understand the wisdom and the purpose of His 
actual institutions. Many of the essential elements of Christianity 
have as their immediate function the subjugation of those dynamic 
consequences of sin which it did not please the merciful God to remove 
in the process of our redemption. 

There is, therefore, this caution to be placed at the head of any in- 
vestigation of the problem of human happiness on earth. Even after 
the accomplishment of our redemption by Christ “there survives in 
each one of us a certain weakness, moral infirmity and tendency to 
evil.” Constant struggle is required to save “the dignity itself of 
human nature” from going down in unhappy slavery to the 
“cupidities” of that tendency to evil.2 These vestiges of the race's 
sin will constantly circumscribe man’s actual earthly happiness and 


2 Tametsi Futurae, ASS, XXXII, 277-78. 
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will always constitute a corrosive element within the happiness which 
he does achieve in this present life. As the Pontiff himself expresses 
it: “Man can- no more make for himself a life devoid of sorrow and 
replete with unalloyed happiness than he can circumvent the design 
of God the Creator who has willed that consequences of the ancient 
sin should remain until the end of the world.”* 

But, in the avoidance of one extreme, it would be wrong to go instead 
tothe other. The impossibility of a life which is “devoid of sorrow and 
replete with unalloyed happiness” does not imply a life that is barren 
of joy. The God who put in man his capacity for unlimited happiness 
is not indifferent to the exercise of that capacity now in this earthly 
life. The whole tenor of our Savior’s words and action reveal His 
tender concern even for the temporal well-being of His fellow-men. 
The divine re-establishment which He wrought was directly and most 
of all concerned with the restoration of mankind to the supernatural 
order of grace. Yet we must not be blind to the truth that the “‘price- 
less and saving fruits’ of that re-establishment “have overflowed 
abundantly into the natural order as well.’* Christ’s will was that 
there should endure among men, as long as the world should last, not 
only the supernatural restoration He had wrought but also the over- 
flow of the fruits of His redemption into “the natural order.” This 
will of our Redeemer, as we shall see, is reflected in the very nature 
and mission of the Church. Echoing a passage from St. Augustine 
which had impressed him deeply, Pope Leo XIII alluded to this char- 
acteristic of the Church in words which repetition can only serve to 
make more striking: “It would seem impossible” for the Church of 
Christ “to contribute more to prosperous and happy living even if it 
had been born for the sole purpose of conferring or making more 
abundant the useful things and the conveniences of this mortal life.’’® 

With these two cautions—against expecting too much, and against 
expecting too little of the relationship of the Church to man’s earthly 
happiness—we are in a position to begin an analysis of the teaching of 
the Holy See, in the person of Pope Leo XIII, concerning the nature 
of this relationship in detail. In the interests of clearness, our survey 
will follow the following order: (1) The fact of a divinely-given duty 


*Tbid., p. 278. 4 Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 385. 
*Ibid., p. 386. Cf. Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII, 161. 
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to the temporal happiness of mankind is inherent in the very mission 
of the Church. (2) The nature of this duty is such that it lays upon 
the Church very important roles in national and international life, 
in the solution of man’s material problems, and in the progress of 
culture and knowledge. (3) This duty of the Church in temporal 
affairs is perfectly integrated with the unity of her one supernatural 
mission. (4) Without the accomplishment of this duty by the 
Church, substantial earthly happiness is impossible of attainment by 


the human race. 
THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH TOWARD THE TEMPORAL ORDER 


The mission of the Church is the mission of Christ Himself per- 
petually continued. That His mission to mankind might be con- 
tinued until the end of time was the very reason why Christ founded 


the Church: 


In the Church which He founded and in the very founding of that Church, what 
did Christ have in mind as His aim? This, precisely, was His desire—to transmit 
to it that very mission and that same mandate which He had received from His 
Father, that it might be continued forever. That was what He decided should be 
done. That was what He actually did.* 


Since this is so, it will be helpful to begin our study of the Church’s 
mission with a brief reference to that mission as we find it portrayed 
in the life of our Lord Himself. 

Was there in the mission of Christ from the Father an essential con- 
cern with the earthly welfare of men—a true duty even to the temporal 
happiness of those whom He was sent to save? In many passages of 
his Encyclicals the Pontiff calls attention to the evidence in the Gospel 
pages that there was. For one thing, our Savior appealed to His 
works for earthly human happiness as proofs that He was the Messias.’ 
The divine decree which had, through the messianic prophecies, estab- 
lished such works as the revealing sign of the Redeemer’s advent laid 
upon Him a true duty for their performance. Nor was this a merely 
initial phase of His mission, to be finished and laid aside. When 
Christ sent forth His seventy-two disciples they were instructed to 
preach the Kingdom of God “‘and cure the sick.”* The same command 


6 Satis Cognitum, ASS, XXVIII, 712. 7 Luke 7:19 ff. § Luke 1029. 
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to carry temporal blessings as well as spiritual was laid upon the 
Apostles.® 

We find further evidence of the relation of Christ’s mission to man’s 
earthly happiness in the very nature of the Kingdom which He 
preached. Action for that happiness is inseparable from the life of 
Christ’s Kingdom. The obligations of its citizens extend to myriad 
acts whose immediate and connatural effect is the temporal well-being 
of men. Hunger, thirst, nakedness, imprisonment, sickness—all of 
these earthly sorrows have counterparts in the duties of the citizens of 
God’s Kingdom to alleviate them. And Christ regarded these duties 
as so important that He referred to them alone in describing the stand- 
ard by which members of the Kingdom will be finally judged.’® 

For the perpetuation of His redemptive work and of all the blessings 
which flowed therefrom upon the human race even in the sphere of its 
earthly happiness, Christ. instituted the Church and made it the per- 
petual “vicar of His mission.” After enumerating various blessings, 
both spiritual and temporal, by which the Redeemer “invested all 
things with a certain new order and beauty,” His Holiness states: “In 
order that such remarkable benefits might last upon this earth as long 
as mankind will last, Christ constituted the Church the vicar of His 
mission and, looking to the future, He commanded that it should, if 
human society should suffer any serious disturbance or collapse, bring 
it back to a true order and lift it up again.” 

We turn now to a direct consideration of the Church’s mission. In 
the light of Christ’s own life and the practice of the first Apostles,” 
it would be idle to maintain that the Church has no concern with the 
temporal interests of humanity. Categorically, “it must not be 
thought that the work of the Church is so absorbed in the care of souls 
as to neglect those things which pertain to man’s temporal and earthly 
interests.””4 

In its activity for such “temporal and earthly interests” of man the 
Church is imbued with a “divine power . . . to prevent or heal public 
and private ills where it is able to pursue its labors for men unim- 


* Matt. 10:5 ff. 10 Matt. 25:3446. 
" Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 385-86. 

™ Cf. Graves de Communi, ASS, XX XIII, 390. 

“Cf. Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 655. 4 Thid., p. 654. 
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peded.’** It was the recognition of this immense power for the tem- 
poral welfare of society, inherent in the very nature of the Church, 
which kept any note of despair or defeatism from ever creeping into 
the Pope’s description of the economic and social turmoil which he 
beheld impending.” Pleading with the Orient to return to the Church, 
he promised that the fruit of such reunion would be temporal as well 
as spiritual blessings.'’ In the words of a passage which seems to defy 
adequate translation and which we therefore cite in its original form, 
“Ecclesia enim catholica ...sic nata institutaque est, ut civitatibus 
et populis, nihil admodum detrimenti, sed multiplices vero et decoras 
utilitates in rerum etiam mortalium genere, numquam non pariat 
feliciter.””!8 

It was, as we have said, his “intimate realization of the nature of 
the Church”’® which led Pope Leo XIII to insist on its divine power 
for the earthly happiness of the human race. But power is not of 
itself duty. One might paraphrase the ancient adage to read, a posse 
ad debere non valet illatio. Has the Church the duty as well as the 
power to bend its efforts to the temporal well-being of the world? Not 
once but many times, the Leonine Encyclicals have put the authority 
of the Holy See behind an affirmative answer to that question. 

There are various passages in these Encyclicals where a whole con- 
text points to the inclusion of work for man’s temporal happiness in 
the mission which the Church has received from Christ. We have 
already heard the Pope saying that Christ “commanded” the Church 
to come to the aid of society in “any serious disturbance or collapse.” 
And this in a context which deals with temporal as well as spiritual 
problems. At another time, we are told that the Church was “founded 
to renew the world.”** The very extensiveness of such a phrase might 
obscure its exact meaning, if we did not have, in the context, the 
Pope’s own commentary on its meaning. Human society, he says, is 


% Praeclarum Studium, ASS, XXIII, 450. 

16 Quantungue Le siano, ASS, XX, 4. Cf. Da grave, ASS, XI, 276; Dall’ alto, ASS, 
XXIII, 200-202. 

17 Praeclarae Gratulationis, ASS, XX VI, 710. Cf. Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 591. 

18 Caritatis Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 530. Cf. Quod A postolici, ASS, XI, 378; 
Ex Hac Augusta, ASS, XIV, 97; Praeclarae Graiulationis, ASS, XXVI, 715. 

19 Solatio Nobis, ASS, X1, 324. 

2% Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 385-86. % Da grave, ASS, XI, 276. 
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threatened with utter temporal disaster. The world’s prosperity is 
mortally afflicted. The reason for this lies in society’s attempted 
apostasy from.the Church of Christ. And in that Church alone exists 
the power which can heal society of its malady. — As one proof of this, 
the Pontiff offers the evidence of history. The Church, “being 
founded by Christ to renew the world,” began to exercise a super- 
human power for the tranquillity and security of society from the 
first moment of its appearance in the world. Because Christ is with 
His Church forever, that power is still in the Catholic Church today, 
ready to cope with the emergency of the present upheaval. If the 
nations would but recognize again the true nature of the Church and 
accept its help, the progressive ruin of society would straightway begin 
to be healed. Such careful analysis of the context reveals, it would 
seem, that mankind’s earthly happiness and well-being has a definite 
place among the objectives of the Church’s mission “to renew the 
world.” 

But there are other passages in the Leonine Encyclicals which do 
not depend on contextual analysis to establish this meaning clearly. 
The apostolic duty of the Holy See is the spread of the Church “in 
order thai all the nations may be assisted by its guidance and protec- 
tion to progress along the road of human and celestial happiness.” 
If human as well as celestial happiness is the object of the Pope’s duty 
it must also be embraced within the duties of the Church. For “the 
Church . . . is identified with the Papacy.” 

There is a striking statement of this duty of the Holy See (and there- 
fore of the Church itself) to the universal well-being of men in the 
following words: 


It is proper and it is certainly involved in the duty of the Holy See that We 
should foster and strenuously promote all those things whence men, both in- 
dividually and in their social life as citizens, can draw help for the alleviation of 
those many ills which, like the fruits of a diseased tree, have followed upon the sin 
of our first parent. For, as a matter of fact, these helps, whatever may be their 
nature, not only serve to advance civilization and culture; they also lead in an 
appropriate way to that thorough renewal of things which Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of men, contemplated and willed. 


® Ex Hac Augusta, ASS, XIV, 97. % Spesse volte, ASS, XXXI, 135. 
“In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 546. 
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The concrete details of this duty of the Church are many and varied, 
In the realm of international affairs it is her duty to strive always for 
the cause of peace. “For this is the duty and this is the role assigned 
to the Church by her divine Founder, that she should be the bond of 
peace in the common society of men and the bulwark of the public 
welfare.” In the civic life of individual nations it is the Church’s 
duty (“‘munus est Ecclesiae assignatum a Deo”’) to work earnestly that 
all “national laws and institutions” should be permeated through and 
through with the dynamic force of the Gospel.%* Christ has made her 
custodian of “the social bond . . . the solid foundation upon which the 
peace of any nation must rest.”*’ In the economic sphere such action 
as is exemplified in the great labor Encyclicals (Rerum Novarum, etc.) 
is “required by the nature” of the Papal office.** The hospitals, 
orphanages, and other charitable works of the Church are but the 
carrying out of “the mission of the Church which essentially consists 
in the sanctifying of souls and the doing of good to humanity.’”** 

Such instances of the Apostolic teaching on this matter might be 
multiplied further. But in referring to the details of the Church’s 
task for the earthly welfare of mankind we are anticipating what is 
proper to the next stage of our inquiry. And before going on to that, 
it will be helpful to sum up what we have so far seen. 

Action for the happiness of men in this present life was involved in 
Christ’s own messianic mission. Such action, moreover, is inseparable 
from the nature of the Kingdom which He founded. Bringing to man- 
kind temporal as well as eternal benefits, Christ commanded His 
Church to perpetuate all of these blessings among mankind. He made 
the Church as rich in helps to earthly happiness as if she had been 
instituted for that happiness alone. So equipped, the Church is com- 
manded by Him to come to the aid of society in any disorder or col- 
lapse. It is her very nature that requires her to work for man’s whole 
happiness, temporal as well as eternal. Strong with a divine power 
for this task and dedicated to the duty of its performance, the Catholic 
Church is today the hope of the world in crisis.*° 


% Pastoralis Vigilantiae, ASS, XXIV, 68. % Sapientiae Christianae, ASS, XXII, 39. 
27 Au milieu, ASS, XXIV, 520. % Nihil Nobis, ASS, XXVI, 74. 

29 Au milieu, ASS, XX XIII, 356. 

30 Pervenuti all’ anno, ASS, XXXIV, 522-23. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN THE TEMPORAL ORDER 


We come now to the nature and the details of the work which it is 
the Church’s uty under the will of her Founder to perform for the 
earthly prosperity of the human race. 

The general way in which the world must arrive, if it is to arrive at 
all, at a proper participation in the temporal fruits of Christ’s redemp- 
tive work is dictated by the will of the Redeemer Himself. It is His 
will that the blessings of earthly happiness which flow in abundance 
from His salvific mission should be reaped through the ministry of the 
Church. To be more specific—though still speaking in general terms 
—they are to be realized through the teaching by which the Church 
illumines men’s minds and through the leadership by which she draws 
men’s hearts to model their conduct on that teaching. The benefits 
of Christ’s work to “the prosperity of this mortal life’ must be sought 
“according to the manner, the discipline and the arrangement which 
the divine Author of religion Himself defined and commanded—that 
is, through the teaching and leadership of the Church.” 

The Church is an essential part of the dispensation of divine provi- 
dence which made man a social being. The problems and complexi- 
ties of human society are, in fact, so vast and involved that human 
intelligence cannot hope to cope with them successfully by itself. The 
all-wise Creator therefore included the Church and its magisterium in 
His plan for the evolution of human society. He brought the Church 
into being and “set it upon a mountain . .. in order that it might be 
a light which would develop, with its life-giving ray, the germ of life 
in all the manifold phases of human society and teach that society 
the wise and heavenly norms which would enable it to reach the 
development most for its own good.” 

Thus, by the design of the Creator of all human society, the teaching 
mission of the Church was made an indispensable part of the way to 
that society’s happiness. The society which rejects that teaching 
“decays or collapses, since it separates that which God wished joined 
together.”** Need we go further than the present state of world- 


" Caritatis Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 524. 

® Pervenuti all’ anno, ASS, XXXIV, 529. Cf. Praeclarae Gratulationis, ASS, XXVI, 
714; Graves de Communi, ASS, XX XIII, 390; Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 591; Quantunque 
Le siano, ASS, XX, 4-6. %3 Loc. cit. 
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society to find striking confirmation of this teaching of the Holy See? 
Modern rationalism, still blinded with the false optimism of the Renas- 
cence, will repudiate this need of the Church as an insulting reflection 
upon the competence of human intelligence. But is it not rather the 
rationalist doctrine—the doctrine which represents human intelligence 
as competent, unaided, to manage successfully any and all complexi- 
ties of the social problem—which contradicts the testimony of all 
history and is unworthy of the intelligence which man does possess? 

The temporal affairs of society must lean heavily on another basic 
power which Christ gave to His Church—the power to move the hearts 
and wills of men to realize its teachings in their lives. With this power 
the Church strikes at the roots of those evil forces, born of original sin, 
which are destructive of all human happiness. These forces “‘of their 
own weight drag down the nations, which they have corrupted in mind 
and heart, into every kind of shamefulness. They undermine all right 
order and sooner or later bring the dignity and peace of a nation to 
destruction.”* To break the tragic sequence of sorrow which is the 
corollary of these forces in fallen human nature, Christ put into His 
Church “elements by which the rectitude of public morals, the honor 
of public authority, the charity and kindliness of men to one another, 
order in society, and all human civilization are nourished and made 
to flourish.” 

Today the evil forces are rampant, as the Pontiff foretold. They 
are dangerously active, as any but the most naive must see, even in 
our own camp. Military victory for the arms of the United Nations 
will not dissolve the social malady which is causing and will continue 
to cause the world-wide unhappiness we see. Even “wise legislation 
by the States” will not suffice now for the remedy unless it is reinforced 
by the divine power which is instinct in the Church—her “more than 
human power, which reaches into the souls of men, renews them in 
the consciousness of their duty, and makes them better men; the 

*In the words of Pius XII: “They spoke of progress, when they were going back; 
of being raised, when they grovelled; of arriving at man’s estate, when they stooped to 
servility. They did not perceive the inability of all human effort to replace the law of 
Christ by anything equal to it.” Swummi Pontificatus, AAS, XXXI, 425. 


% Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 587. 
%* Allocution of Feb. 28, 1879, ASS, XI, 471. 
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power, namely, which once already has led the world back from ruin 
when it was overpowered by much worse afflictions.’’*” 

In general, the Church is to perform her duty for man’s happiness 
on earth through the operation of these two divinely assigned offices: 
by teaching, and by effectively inspiring men to accomplish the duties 
which her teaching has clarified. It was Christ’s own will that society 
should reap the temporal benefits of His redemption in this way, 
“through the teaching, that is, and the leadership of the Church.” 
Because such was Christ’s will and because Christ was equal to all His 
purposes, ‘therefore the Church possesses, by reason of her divine 
mission, a great force for the right ordering of human society and is, 
in that society,...the effective cause of most precious benefits.’’* 
Because this was Christ’s will and His will is the law of all human 
happiness, “in the Church of Christ alone is the power which can 
cure the dreadful ills of society” today.*® 

So much for the general character of the work which the Church, by 
the will of her Founder, is to do for the happiness of men on earth. 
We turn now to the details of that work in its various spheres. 


In International Life 


Touchstone of the quality of international life is the basic reality 
that the whole human race is one thing. On this point the Leonine 
philosophy and theology of that ultimate human unity is one of the 
foundation stones of his entire Christian social synthesis. It is a truth 
which permeates every truth about man. It enters so intimately into 
the character of the Church’s universal mission and is so indispensable 
for a proper understanding of the present stage of our inquiry that a 
recapitulation, at least, of its primary features is necessary here. 

The ultimate human unity—Nazism et al. to the contrary—is not 
nationalism but humanity. Nothing can ever undo the irrevocable 
fact that the human race, by the very circumstances of its origin, is 
one family. One man and one woman, by the arrangement of the 
Creator Himself, “became the natural origin of all men—the origin 


* Tametsi Futurae, ASS, XXXIII, 284. For a summary description of the past 
rescue to which the Pontiff refers, cf. Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 588. 

8 Caritatis Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 524. 

* Da grave, ASS, XI, 275-76. 
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from which the entire human race should be propagated.’”“° Uni- 
versal community of parentage means universal brotherhood and it 
is in this, rather than in the ineffective (because groundless) senti- 
mentality of our contemporary “‘liberals,”’ that the brotherhood of man 
has its first and basic reality. The brotherhood of all men is not an 
impotent metaphor but an all-penetrating fact. 

Humanity is also “a brotherhood whose origin lies in the common 
creatorship and fatherhood of God.”*' Because mankind is one bio- 
logical unit, and because it came from the hand of God as one unit, 
it will always be true that “absolutely all men, of all grades and condi- 
tions,”’ are members “‘of one and the same family.’ 

The brotherhood of men was further deepened by another circum- 
stance of its initial being. The human race, created as one, was 
elevated as one to a supernatural level of existence. “God, .. . guided 
by His wonderful love, raised the human race in the beginning to a 
participation in His divine nature.” Since the communication of 
life is the essence of parenthood, men thus became God’s children— 
and therefore brothers to one another—in a new sublime sense. 

Humanity, created as one unit and elevated as a unit to a super- 
natural life, proceeded to sin as a unit, when the human race still num- 
bered but two human beings. Not simply Adam and his wife, but 
“the human race . . . revolted against God” in the commission of that 
sin.“ The consequences of that revolt still endure. One of the most 
tragic of its consequences, in the temporal order, was “‘the monstrous 
perversion that there should be men who would repudiate the memory 
of that brotherhood which comes from man’s common origin. Whence 
they refused to be guided by the natural law to a mutual love and 
respect; instead, obeying their own cupidity, they came to look upon 
other men as beneath them and even to consider them as mere beasts 
of burden.’ 

Christ came into the world to save the human race as the one family 
which it is—“that which had perished.’ By the intrinsic nature of 

© Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 386. “1 Humanum Genus, ASS, XVI, 431. 

® Graves de Communi, ASS, XXXIII, 389. ® Providentissimus Deus, ASS, XXVI, 269. 

“ Humanum Genus, ASS, XVI, 477. Cf. Divinum Illud, ASS, XXIX. 651. 

“ In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 546. 

Satis Cognitum, ASS, XXVIII, 712. Cf. Annum Sacrum, ASS, XXXI, 649; Im- 
mortale Dei, ASS, XVIII, 164; Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 653. 
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the redemption which He wrought, He strengthened and deepened 
that unity with many bonds which draw the whole human race into 
an even closer brotherhood. He restored the consciousness of that 
natural brotherhood which is the corollary of our common origin.‘ 
By renewing our participation in the divine nature He restored the 
more sublime brotherhood which had been lost. Over and above the 
“restoration” He established an entirely new brotherhood which sur- 
passed any previous fraternal bond among men—our brotherhood 
“in Christ.” In this the previous natural and supernatural brother- 
hoods of the human race fused, and found in the Incarnate Word a 
common center. All men were made brothers by nature to the natural 
Son of God. This Christian brotherhood created a relationship more 
intimate than that of blood.** It encompassed every individual man 
without a single exception.‘® It was established as the solvent for 
every barrier of religion and nationalism which hitherto had divided 
the human race. ‘Jesus Christ was absolutely the first to proclaim 
the real relationship of men to each other; and the voice of His Apostles 
echoed His teaching—that there is no longer Jew, nor Greek, nor 
barbarian, nor Scythian, but all are brothers in Christ.’’®° 

A new and higher brotherhood involves a new and higher brotherly 
love. Therefore Christ gave to mankind the “new commandment” of 
Christian charity to be the bond of its new brotherhood. ‘He who 
gave this commandment of charity Himself called it ‘new,’ not imply- 
ing that men were not already obliged—by nature itself—to love one 
another, but because this Christian kind of love was something entirely 
new and undreamed of in all the memory of man.”* 

In this universal human brotherhood, reclaimed and restored and 
deepened by our redemption, Christ Himself reigns as the first-born 
and King. As eternal Son of the eternal God He has a native right 
to such universal sovereignty; by His redemptive death He added to 

* Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 386. 48 Reputantibus Saepe, ASS, XXXIV, 322. 

* In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 548. Concerning the absolute universality of Christ’s work, 
cf. also Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 386; Auspicato Concessum, ASS, XV, 146; Caritatis 
Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 524; Praeclarae Gratuiationis, ASS, XXVI, 705-707; 
Satis Cognitum, ASS, XXVIII, 712; Divinum Illud, ASS, XXIX, 614; Annum Sacrum, 
ASS, XXXI, 648-49; Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII, 164; Tametsi Futurue, ASS, XXXIII, 


276, 279-80. 
© Libertas Praestantissimum, ASS,XX,599. ® Sapientiae Christianae, ASS, XXII, 402. 
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this native royal right a new and “‘acquired”’ title to {he same catholic 
Kingship.* In virtue of this twofold royal title, Christ could send 
His Church into the world and justly command that the whole human 
race, in its own catholic unity, should receive the Church and be 
guided, in its life as one great family, by the direction and assistance 
which He commanded His Church to give. This Christ actually did; 
and it is the mission of the Church for the earthly happiness of the 
human race as one great unity which we must examine now. 

The most fundamental element in the happiness of the human race 
as a whole is international peace. War is the direct contradiction of 
the fraternal unity and harmony for which the race was born and to 
which it has been divinely called by the manner of its redemption. 
The international aspect of the Church’s duty to man’s earthly happi- 
ness is this before anything else: God has sent it to be the one inde- 
structible external bond which should unite the nations of the earth 
in peace and be forever the center of their common unity. In an age 
such as our own, whose ominous beginnings called forth the explicit 
statement of it by the Holy See, the importance of this mission should 
need no proof. Its moment to humanity today is immense. 

Looking to the past, the Holy See has described this mission of the 
Church in terms of achievements long since accomplished. Operating 
through her own center of unity in the papacy, the Church “gathered 
and united the remains of broken society . . . , became the torch from 
which the civilization of the Christian ages shone forth. It was the 
anchor of safety through the wildest tempests which tossed the human 
family. It was the sacred bond of concord which united the nations 
which were severed from each other by distance and divergence of 
customs. It was the common center to which men came not only for 
the doctrines of faith and religion but also for auspices and counsel 
in the cause of peace and great achievements.” 

Such international action is not a work of supererogation with 
Christ’s Church. It is a constituent part of the Church’s mission from 
God and therefore a duty still incumbent upon the Church today. 
“For this is the duty, and this is the role assigned to the Church by its 
divine Founder, that it should be the bond of peace in the common 
society of men and the bulwark of the public welfare.””™ 


8 Annum Sacrum, ASS, XXXI, 648. 8 Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 588. 
% Pastoralis Vigilantiae, ASS, XXIV, 68. 
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How is the Church to perform this mission for the peace of mankind 
in its international life? Pope Leo XIII frequently contrasted the 
principles which guide the nations of today with those which must 
guide the Church in the effort for international peace. Since the 
contrast does much to bring out the power and the necessity of the 
Church’s mission in this respect, we will follow his example. 

Leo beheld the nations basing their hopes of peace upon armed 
security. He watched the dark beginnings of that whirlwind of arma- 
ment expansion which wrought its first havoc upon the world ten 
years after he died, and is wreaking a still more terrible havoc now. 
He pleaded with the world to recognize, before it should be too late, 
the fallacy of “armed security” as a protection of peace. His words 
have lost none of their tragic significance since they were written. 


Immense resources for war and unlimited armed power can sometimes forestall 
the outbreak of hostilities. But they are incapable of bringing a secure and 
stable peace. This threatening brandishing of weapons is more apt to excite than 
to allay antagonism and suspicions. It fills men with anxious foreboding of what 
isto come. And it has this against it especially, that it imposes upon the backs 
of the peoples burdens which are often scarcely more tolerable than war itself.* 


And again, even more eloquently: 


We see what Europe is to-day. For years it has been living in an illusion, not 
the reality, of peace. Mutual suspicion is everywhere. Almost every nation is 
rushing to accumulate the armaments of war. The impressionable years of ado- 
lescence are spent in military life, far removed from the guidance and counsel of 
parents. Our strong youth is taken from the farms, from the market-place and 
from the crafts and put under arms. National treasuries are exhausted by the 
immense expense, national resources are drained dry, private fortunes are swept 
away. And now this armed peace can no longer be endured! Did Nature mean 
that such should be the civil union of mankind?* 


It is a vivid indication of the independence of Pope Leo’s judgement 
and the keenness of his foresight to recall that these words were 
written as long ago as 1889 and 1894. The principle of armed security 
is a fallacy which invites the disaster it professes to prevent. The 
Church’s work for international peace must develop along very dif- 
ferent lines. 


% Allocution of Feb. 11, 1889, ASS, X XI, 387. 
% Praeclarae Gratulationis, ASS, XXVI, 714. 
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In the first place, peace is much more than the mere absence of war. 
Such a merely negative peace leaves untouched the centrifugal forces 
in human nature which can sweep it away in a moment.*’ True peace 
is a positive reality, over and beyond the mere absence of war. It 
“consists in the tranquillity of right order” which must exist through- 
out the human family as a whole; and “it follows that harmony be- 
tween nations, just as between private individuals, must be founded 
above all on justice and charity.’** The positive character of the 
Church’s mandatory work for international peace is founded in the 
fact that God has made her the custodian of this twofold foundation 
upon which such peace must rise. He “has commanded the Church 
to be the parent and the guardian of these two virtues” and assigned 
to her as her “purpose” the conservation, the propagation and the 
protection of these foundations of peace over all the world.** 

Two elements enter essentially into the nature of the international 
peace which is the Church’s goal. One is the fruit of charity and the 
other of justice. For both of these elements the Church must always 
labor in virtue of her very mission from Christ. 

The first element is the unity of the parties at peace. Charity is 
one of the foundations of peace because it is the bond which brings 
this unity into being. It is the Church’s God-given task to unite all 
the nations of the world in that charity which He commanded her to 
propagate to the ends of the earth. In Christian civilization, “it is 
the Church which has joined all the nations, no matter how different 
from each other in blood or how distant geographically, in the bond 
of a brotherly love.”®’ And she must not rest until she has gathered 
every nation into that unity. 

The second element of the only “peace which is worthy of the 
name’’* jis that which protects the unity of the nations at peace, 
when that unity has been once realized and achieved. This element 
is the fruit of justice; and it is for this reason that justice is the other 
foundation of peace. Not in armed security but in a moral power, 
which is adequate to restrain these forces in human nature which are 


57 Response of Dec. 23, 1897, ASS, XXX, 539. 

58 Allocution of Feb. 11, 1889, ASS, X XI, 387. 

59 Loc. cit. % Loc. cit. 
6 Praeclarae Gratulationis, ASS, XXVI, 714. 
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the greatest causes of war, must the protection of mankind’s fraternal 
unity be found. The virtue of justice is that dynamic moral force. 
Without justice the charity in which mankind finds its unity goes 
down like a house of cards. If unchecked by justice, criminal ambi- 
tion and the desire of what belongs to another will always lead to 
eventual warfare. The protection of the bond of brotherhood among 
the nations from the destructive violence of these passions must be the 
work, “above all, of the virtue of justice.” 

It will be enlightening to compare this analysis of the Church’s 
basic mission for the international peace of mankind with the more 
summary statement of that mission which has already been cited. 
Speaking of the Church’s work for the “solid prosperity” of nations 
the Pontiff wrote: ‘This is the duty and this is the role assigned to the 
Church by her divine Founder, that she should be the bond of peace 
in the common society of men and the bulwark of the public welfare.” 
She is to be “the bond of peace” for the human race because God has 
made her, as we have just seen, the “‘parent and guardian” of universal 
charity among men. She is to be “the bulwark of public welfare” 
because God has likewise given her supreme charge over the moral 
force, justice, which safeguards the union of charity from dissolution. 

The Church’s mission to consecrate and preserve the natural unity 
of the whole human race in the charity of Christian brotherhood is a 
distinctive feature in the Leonine synthesis. The brotherhood “of 
man to man and of nation to nation” is Christ’s gift to the world.* 
The Church must never tire in its labors to establish that brotherhood, 
since her mission is to perpetuate and spread throughout the whole 
earth all the benefits which Christ brought. Since Christ has made 
universal brotherly love a part of His law, the Church, as the custodian 
of His law until the end of time, must forever demand such love for 
one another from all the members of the human race, and devote all 
the energy of its “divine power” towards the perfect realization on 
earth of this brotherhood of all in Christ. Today, in the world-wide 
collapse of “the dominion of Christian peace” the Church is still 
sent by God to do what it did in the past when, “‘with the passage of 

@ Loc. cit. % In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 548. 


% Satis Cognitum, ASS, XXVIII, 712. % J] divisamento, ASS, XXV, 463-64. 
® Gid fin, ASS, XXXIII, 197. 
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time and events, by the persevering work of the Church, the society 
of nations was made over and united in the likeness of one family, 


Christian and free.’’®’ 


In National Life 


Christ is also King over individual nations. In virtue of this 
sovereignty He has commanded that His law should rule and enlighten 
the public life of each country in the family of nations. 


What we have said of private individuals is true in almost the same sense of 
nations.... He who made and redeemed human nature, the Son of God, is King 
and Lord of all the world and to Him belongs the supreme government of men, 
not only as individuals but also as united in civil society. Therefore in the common 
life and society of men the law of Christ should prevail; in such wise that this law 
should rule and enlighten not only private life but public life as well.** 


And this brings the Church of Christ immediately into the sphere 
of national affairs. For Christ has made her sole custodian of the law 
which should thus “rule and enlighten public life.” Through the 
influence of His law Christ has willed that priceless benefits should 
accrue to the earthly prosperity of the nations.*® But He has ordained 
that the nations should reap these blessings under “‘the teaching and 
the leadership of the Church.’’”® 

The mission in national public life which thereby devolves upon the 
Church calls for her to play an active part always in the civic life of 
men.”! Her destiny and the destiny of each nation in which she pur- 
sues this divinely-appointed task are so intimately concerned with 
each other that, if the State should repudiate or repress such action by 
the Church, the results are mutually calamitous. Such repression 
“grievously obstructs and retards” the fulfillment of the Church’s 
mission and tends to an outcome in which the civil and religious life 
of a nation go down in common ruin.” The more free, on the other 
hand, the Church is left to play her proper role in public life, the more 
copiously does the temporal prosperity of the State benefit. For the 

“a In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 548. Cf. Pervenuti all’? anno, ASS, XXXIV, 519. 

8 Tametsi Futurae, ASS, XX XIII, 279-80. 

% Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 385-86. 

1 Caritatis Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 524. 

™ Militans Tesu, ASS, XIII, 385. 

” Nobillissima Gallorum, ASS, XVI, 243. 
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Church is “born to assist’ the nations by her authority and her coun- 
sels; “so born and so instituted that she should never cease to be the 
fountainhead of many and splendid benefits to nations and peoples, 
even in temporal things.” In fact, these are “benefits so many and 
so great that she could not confer more or greater if the first and 
greatest end of her existence were to ensure the prosperity of our 
earthly life.” 

The most important phase of a nation’s life as a nation is the politi- 
cal. This is the fundamental element in national life which makes a 
body of men “the body politic.” And it is in this field that the Church 
operates—always by reason of her mission from Christ—most power- 
fully for the well-being of a nation as such. 

When we speak of the Church’s mission in political life, it is as impor- 
tant to establish what her mission is not as to establish what it is. 
“Political life’ admits of at least three familiar meanings. Pope Leo 
taught that the Church has no competence at all in political life ac- 
cording to two of these meanings, just as emphatically as he insisted 
on her duty in regard to the third. 

The first interpretation of political life makes it signify the legitimate 
rivalries of political “parties” within the fabric of a commonly accepted 
national form of government. Many problems of modern national 
life—tariffs, fiscal policies, public educational facilities, conservation 
of natural resources, foreign policies, and many others—admit of wide 
differences of opinion on the solutions which are most for the common 
good of the nation. The support of candidates for office who will act 
upon the viewpoint shared by its members is the normal and honorable 
activity of a political party. In this kind of political life the Pontiff 
emphatically states that the Church has no concern. He deplores the 
“error” of those Catholics who would identify the Church with any 
such political party; such error is as much to be avoided as the opposite 
extreme of complete civic paganism and irreligion.”* When neither 
of two contending political parties offers menace to the sacred char- 
acter of civil authority itself,”” the Church must “hold herself apart 


™ Praeclarae Gratulationis, ASS, XXVI, 715. 

™ Caritatis Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 530. 

® Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII, 161. % Cum Multa, ASS, XV, 242. 

™ When such menace is offered, as on the part of Communist parties in the various 
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from all the strife of rivalry and continue to pursue her work for the 
common good, embracing all in her maternal love.’’’® 

The second meaning of political life goes more deeply into the bases 
of a nation’s life. In this meaning, political life stands for the inter- 
play of rival political philosophies, the rise and fall of different forms 
of government in popular favor. Thus republicanism sets itself in 
opposition to the monarchic system as a political ideal; democracy 
challenges dictatorship in its appeal for national acceptance, and so 
forth. Even in this more radical field of political life the Church has 
been given no role by her Founder. There is a wide field here also 
for honest and honorable rivalry between the champions of one form 
of government as superior to another in procuring the best interests 
of a particular people and the decision is a purely civil matter in which 
the Church has no part. The attempt to align the Church in exclu- 
sive support of any form of government—whether it be democracy, 
republicanism, monarchism or any other—is ‘‘an immoderate abuse 
of religion.””® Every nation has the right to choose whatever form 
of government seems most conducive to its common good and most 
in accord with the temperament of its people and the customs and 
institutions of its past.*° In other words, Christ’s Church does not 
favor or condemn either democracy or monarchy or any other political 
ideology as such. She simply has nothing to do, no mission from her 
Founder to perform, in this field of political life. 


Matching the care of her own rights with scrupulous respect for the rights of 
another, the Church does not consider as her affair what form of government a 
people may choose or by what institutions the civil government of nations is con- 
ducted. Of the different types of government there is none which the Church does 
not approve, provided it be not destructive of religion or of moral discipline.™ 


But in its third and most fundamental meaning, political life is 
something with which the Church’s mission from Christ is most inti- 
mately and inalienably involved. It is in this sense of the word that 
political life is what makes a group of men a nation; and the elements 





modern nations, the Church must act even in this field of political life because of the duty 


which will be described in the following paragraphs. 
78 Tbid., p. 243. 79 Sapientiae Christianae, ASS, XXII, 396. 


8° Diuturnum Illud, ASS, X1V, 4-5. 81 Sapientiae Christianae, loc. cit. 
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which compose it are the legitimate authority which is the bond of 
nationhood and the reconciliation of that authority with the God- 
given personal liberty of individual men.” In this basic phase of all 
national life, it is the mission of the Church to guide mankind to a 
true understanding of the nature of civil authority; to be the champion 
of that authority; to demand from rulers, in the name of God, justice 
and paternal love in the exercise of their office, and from citizens, like- 
wise in God’s name, a ready obedience and respect for the authority 
which governs them; and, finally, to foster and deepen the unity in 
which the whole nation devotes itself to the cause of the common good. 
It is easy to see how the Church, equipped by God Himself with the 
means to perform this mission for the earthly happiness of society, 
should be called by the Holy Father ‘the Mother of nations,” and 
this by “its very nature and institution.”* 

The first element of the Church’s mission in political life is magis- 
terial. Legitimate authority is the foundation of a nation and the 
bond which makes the nation a civic unity.** The Church must for- 
ever keep clear, in every national polity, the true nature of this bond. 
In its origin, authority comes from God. ‘Whatever be the form of 
the government, the authority which it has comes from God.”* 
Even though it is popular suffrage which elects and designates the 
ruler, it is not the popular will which is the ultimate origin of the 
authority which he thereby receives. Since this is true, legitimate 
civil rulers “can so oblige citizens to obey, that disobedience would be 
a sin against God.’’*’ In its exercise, civil authority constitutes men 
“the ministers of God.’’** In its purpose, it is to be used solely for the 
common good, “for the benefit of those who are ruled,” to secure the 
tranquillity of public order which will protect the individual citizen’s 
welfare and enable him to work out his moral growth in mind and 
spirit with security.** 


® Praeclarae Gratulationis, ASS, XXVI, 715. 

% Nihil Nobis, ASS, XXVI, 74-75. 

* Diuturnum Illud, ASS, XIV, 6; Cum Multa, ASS, XV, 243. 

% Praeclarae Gratulationis, loc. cit. 

% Diuturnum Illud, ASS, XIV, 4-5. 87 Thid., p. 6. 

58 Libertas Praestantissimum, ASS, XX, 605. 

% Ibid., p. 604-5. Cf. Sapientiae Christianae, ASS, XXII, 397; Diuturnum Illud, 
ASS, XIV, 5; Notre consolation, ASS, XXIV, 643-44. 
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By this magisterial part of its action in national life the Church 
fulfills an important part of the mission which God assigned to her 
when, in the plan of His Providence that made man a social being, 
He ordained that the Church should light the way to a true under- 
standing of the foundations of social life.*° Through the teaching of 
the Church, the sacred character of the foundation of national life 
is kept forever clear and there lives again in the world “the true form 
and beauty of nationhood” which pagan superstition had once de- 
stroyed.** Need we remark the importance of such a mission in the 
present age, when pagan superstition has once more set forth to 
destroy? 

But the Church is sent not only to enlighten national life. Cham- 
pion of the sacred character of authority, she also demands, in virtue 
of the supreme authority over consciences which Christ has given to 
her alone, that the bearers of civil authority recognize themselves as 
ministers of God and conduct their office with corresponding justice, 
impartiality, honesty and paternal devotion.” And she must exert 
all her divine power, by which she can move hearts and inspire men 
to sacrifice and heroism, to make these demands upon the conscience 
of civil rulers effective. 

The mission of the Church in national life is of cardinal importance 
to those who form the citizenry of a nation. In the first place, it alone 
protects the one thing which makes civil obedience worthy of the 
dignity of a human being.* The compulsion of a citizen’s free will 
by the command of his ruler is mere slavery and an outrage upon the 
dignity of human nature if that ruler commands only in the name of 
his own will. And if he commands only in the name of the collective 
will of a national majority, and in that name compels the individual 
to obey, then citizenship is merely collectivized slavery. Slavery to 
the will of a multitude is no less unworthy of human dignity than 
slavery to an individual. But obedience to one who rules as the 
minister of God—even when it was the popular will which designated the 
minister—is not slavery but that civic Christian virtue with which the 
Church of Christ has been sent to imbue the citizens of all the nations. 
The Church guards the sacred character of authority and the dignity 


© Pervenuli all’ anno, ASS, XXXIV, 529. % Diuturnum Illud, loc. cit. 
% Libertas Praestantissimum, ASS, XX, 605. % Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 588. 
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of citizenship itself when she teaches every Christian man to say to 
his ruler, in the words of Christ, “Thou wouldst have no power at all 
over me weré it not given thee from above,’ and to respect that 
ower as Christ Himself did. Supporting this teaching with her 
Pp pporting g 
divine power to impart moral strength, the Church makes civil obedi- 
ence readier and easier, makes the citizens themselves upright, con- 
stant and devoted to their country, and produces “such citizens, in 
fine, as constitute the steady foundation of the public order of nations 
and give to States the invincible power which conquers obstacles and 
achieves great projects.” 

National unity is the most essential of all the fruits of national 
authority and is the foundation of national happiness.*’ The deepen- 
ing of this unity is a further part of the Church’s mission in national 
life. She is to unite citizens to their rulers “not in obedience only, 
but in reverence and love.’** With the “new and undreamed of” 
charity which it is her mission to inspire in every human heart, she is 
to deepen the civil bond and draw citizens more closely together, 
uniting all the members of a nation in a brotherhood of love for each 
other, for their common fatherland, and for the whole Christian family 
of nations.*® ‘‘Reason must testify and history bear witness to the 
fact that the bonds which unite the members of any nation to one 
another are strengthened and consolidated by the Catholic religion.’’!° 

% Diuturnum Illud, ASS, XTV, 5. 

% Pope Leo’s condemnation of sedition is not in contradiction to the teaching of 
Pius XI concerning the circumstances which justify revolt against a legal government 
(Firmissimam Constantiam, AAS, XXIX, 189 ff.). Leo XIII condemns revolt against 
legitimate authority. Pius XI deals with the question of revolt against a legal govern- 
ment which, going beyond mere abuse of its legitimate authority, strives for the destruc- 
tion of the very foundations of society. Such a government, however legal, destroys the 
sole reason for its own existence and the legitimacy of its own authority. Since it does 
not work for the common good but for the common ill sim liciter, rebellion against it is 
no more than defense of the nation against a deadly internal enemy. That Pope Leo 
would have spoken in the same way, had he faced the situation which Pius XI beheld in 
Mexico, is clear from his condemnation of “those champions of ‘Liberalism’ who would 
make the State a servile one, absolutely limitless in its power.” “If the principles of 
such men were true,” says Leo, “man would be obliged to obey and put up with any 
tyranny, no matter how savage” (Libertas Praestantissimum, ASS, XX, 609). There is 
an excellent review of this problem in Periodica, XX VI (1937), 338-42. 

* Pastoralis Vigilantiae, ASS, XXIV, 68-69. Cf. Exeunte lam Anno, ASS, XXI, 325. 

” Au milieu, ASS, XXIV, 520. %8 Libertas Praestantissimum, ASS, XX, 605. 

"In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 548; Sapientiae Christianae, ASS, XXII, 387; Libertas 
Praestantissimum, ASS, XX, 599; Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 386. 

3 Allocution of May 12, 1879, ASS, XI, 585. 
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Such is the basic element in the mission of the Church for the earthly 
happiness of mankind in the sphere of national affairs—to enlighten 
mankind about the sacred character of the foundation of all civil life; 
to make good rulers and good citizens; to deepen the unity which binds 
both into one national family; to strive until the end of time “that all 
the members and parts of a nation, the commands and prohibitions 
of legislation, the popular institutions, the seats of learning, the mar- 
riage law and the homes, the establishments of the wealthy and the 
factories of the working-man should all receive and imbibe that life 
which comes from Christ.’ With the tensions of different political 
ideologies or the rivalries of different political parties the Church can 
be concerned only in the event that these offer a threat to the Christian 
character of the nation’s life. This is “the order established by divine 
Providence’ and it is in this manner that, by the will of Christ, the 
nations are to achieve their happiness on earth “through the teaching 
and the leadership of the Church.” 


In Economic Life 


Christ’s own mission was intimately concerned with the conduct by 
men of their economic life. It was He who established, once and 
forever, the relations which must regulate the co-operation of the rich 
and the poor for the common material welfare of all. To the rich 
Christ proclaimed a strict obligation to use the resources of their wealth 
not only for their own advantage but also for the good of the poor.™ 
For an example to them He drew upon the resources of His own 
divinity to assist the poor in their material needs.!° To the poor He 
offered the loving comradeship and example of His own voluntary 
poverty and bade them learn from His own life the dignity and the 
duty of their station."° And to both rich and poor He commanded 
mutual assistance in the fulfilling of life’s material wants as a require- 
ment for the attainment of eternal happiness itself—going so far as 


101 Tametsi Futurae, ASS, XX XIII, 284. Cf. Sapientiae Christianae, ASS, XXII, 397. 

102 Tametsi Futurae, ASS, XXXIII, 284. Cf. Arcanum Divinum, ASS, XII, 39%; 
Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 654; Dall’ alio, ASS, XXIII, 201. 

108 Caritatis Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 524. 

1% Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 651-52. 

105 Graves de Communi, ASS, XX XIII, 390-91. 

1% Rerum Novarum, loc. cit. 
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to make personal love for Himself the incentive to this mutual mate- 
rial assistance.!” 

As Christ’s-mission was concerned for the material welfare of the 
human race, so must the Church’s be. It is the character of that 
concern, and the nature of the work for man’s earthly happiness which 
thereby devolves upon the Church, which we must now consider. 
Since this work cuts across all lines of national boundaries, it will 
serve to round out the picture of the Church’s task in international 
and national life which has so far been drawn. 

That the Church has duties in the economic sphere is clear. Pope 
Leo XIII described the promulgation of the great labor Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum as a duty incumbent upon him precisely because he 
was the head of the Church.’ Referring to that Encyclical and the 
economic disorder which evoked it, he wrote: “The nature of our 
ministry requires that We be always prompt and ready to bring aid 
wherever the afflicted cry for comfort, the weak for protection, or 
the sorrowful for the lifting of their burdens.’”! 

Given this ministry, the Church was immediately faced with the 
challenge of the “monstrous perversion’’”® of human slavery which 
disfigured the economic life of the Roman world. Patiently and un- 
tiringly working for the eradication of that curse, she succeeded at 
last in restoring throughout the Christian economy the dignity of 
human nature as such—although this work was temporarily undone 
by a post-Reformation revival of the hideous traffic." Today, when 
“a small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the 
teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke which is little better than 
slavery itself,’’"? there is a similar challenge to the Church’s ministry 
in the economic life of mankind. The issue is now one of economic 
rather than physical slavery, but the fundamental problem is still 
one of adjustment between the rich and the poor, between the powerful 
and the powerless on the economic level. And the success with which 
the Church wiped that earlier slavery out of the Christian world 

" Graves de Communi, loc. cit. 

108 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 647. 

109 Nihil Nobis, ASS, XXVI, 74. 

00 In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 546. 


1 Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 586-87; Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 653-54. 
2 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 642. 
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should be an object lesson, the Holy Father says, of what mankind 
can expect from the Church’s mission in its economic life today.™ 

This phase of the Church’s task for our earthly welfare follows the 
same general pattern which we have already seen in studying her role 
in national and international life. It is a task of “teaching and 
leadership.” ‘She is to teach the rich the meaning and the obligations 
of wealth, the poor the meaning and the obligations of poverty, and 
rich and poor are to learn from her the relationship which God has 
decreed should exist between them. And she is to see to it, by her 
“divine power” and by the moral imperative of her authority, that 
her teaching is translated into the actualities of economic life. 

Magisterially, this task embraces four fundamental issues. First, 
the Church must enlighten men concerning the religious core of the 
whole economic question."* The secret of economic happiness lies 
not in material things themselves but in the right use of those things 
by men."> Even if commerce, profits, and wages should be doubled 
and at the same time all laboring hours should be cut in half and prices 
remain as they were—so that everyone would get twice as much for 
half the toil—even then, if a Christian use of the increased resources 
did not prevail, the economic misery we have known would continue 
or quickly recur.“* In short, morality and virtue lie at the base of 
economic prosperity in this life just as they do in the case of our far 
more important eternal happiness. The social elements which are 
the ingredients of economic happiness are not riches and poverty, but 
the rich and the poor; not the material things, but the men. It is 
precisely because morality is the dynamic of economics, just as it is of 
world peace and national well-being, that God, wishing that morality 
to be Christian and not merely “natural,’’ gave to the Church the 
mission we are studying. 

Secondly, the Church must teach the rich and the powerful, in God’s 
name, that they are obliged to use their resources, whether of fortune 
or power or mind, for the good of others as well as for their own good. 
The very possession of abundance constitutes a man the steward of 
God’s providence for the care of the less fortunate. 

13 Nihil Nobis, ASS, XXVI, 75. 


14 Graves de Communi, ASS, XX XIII, 389. 
15 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 650. 116 Graves de Communi, loc. cit. 
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Whoever has received from the divine bounty a large share of temporal bless- 
ings, whether they be external and material or gifts of the mind, has received them 
for the purpose of using them for the perfecting of his own nature and, at the same 
time, that he may employ them, as the steward of God’s Providence, for the bene- 
fit of others." 


Thirdly, the Church is sent to teach the poor the real meaning and 
dignity, as well as the obligations of poverty. The need to toil for a 
living is not a cause for shame. The life of labor is quite as noble and 
dignified as the life which directs the investment of capital; and 
poverty, in the sight of God—and in the light of His social truth—may 
hold its head as high as wealth."* Indeed, in the light of Christ’s 
own choice of it, poverty may hold its head even higher than wealth."® 
On the other hand (and who is so naively partisan as to deny the 
importance of this truth also?), just as God will hold the rich to a 
strict account of their social obligations, so He will hold the laboring 
man to a strict account of the diligence, the honesty, and the patience 
and charity which it is his obligation to bring to the cause of the com- 
mon economic welfare.'° 

Finally, to the rich and the poor alike the Church must teach the 
relationship which Christ has decreed should obtain between the two 
classes. The mutual duties of rich and poor exceed the duties of 
justice. To justice must be added not merely the casual benevolence 
of kindly men nor merely the more constant benevolence of friendship, 
but the fulness of brotherly love which is zealous for the good “‘both of 
body and soul” of each other. This brotherly love must “embrace 
altogether all men, of every condition in life, as members of one and 
the same family, children of the same loving Father, redeemed by the 
same Savior and called to the same eternal heritage.” It is no mere 
human ideal, born of a certain fragile human kindness. Such brotherly 
love is the strict law of God and Christ “which, as it were, completes 
the law of justice.”’’* Men may deny and outrage this duty and law— 
as they are doing today in so many parts of the world—but the Church 
must forever pursue its mission to bring home to the rich and the poor 

1” Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 652. Cf. Quod A postolici, ASS, XI, 377. 

U8 Loc. cit. 19 Loc. cit. 

™® Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 649; Graves de Communi, ASS, XXXTIII, 389. 


1 Rerum Novarum, ibid., p. 653; Graves de Communi, ibid., pp. 390-91. 
™ Graves de Communi, ibid., p. 388. 1% Tbid., p. 390. 
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the fact that between them “friendship is not enough. If they are to 
obey the precepts of Christ, it is brotherly love which must unite 
them.’ 

As Christ entrusted His wisdom to the Church for her task of teach- 
ing, so He has given her definite instruments for the realization of the 
ideal she teaches. Rich and poor must do more than merely acknowl- 
edge their several obligations. They must live up to these obligations, 
“And it is precisely in this fundamental and all-important matter, on 
which everything depends, that the Church possesses a power pecul- 
iarly her own.” For the instruments with which the Church is to 
implement her teaching were designed for that purpose by God Him- 
self and given to her alone.”* By them the hearts of men are moved 
as by nothing else to translate the Christian social ideal into an actual 
Christian social life. And no other instruments are so powerful to 
protect the brotherhood of rich and poor—and the economic happiness 
which depends on that brotherhood—from the professional agitator 
who plays upon the feelings of the poor and from the hypocrites who, 
“surrounding their own lives with every luxury, prate in the presence 
of the multitudes of a brotherhood which, in the depths of their hearts, 
they proudly despise.’’”’ 

Pope Leo XIII considered this action of the Church so vital to the 
present emergency that he commanded seminaries to instruct candi- 
dates for the priesthood thoroughly in the social teachings of the papal 
documents; and he never ceased to exhort the Church’s priests to 
“that social labor of the cle-y which we have so often insisted upon 
as necessary to our times.’’!”* 

Intimately connected with the Church’s mission in economic life is 
her task in the direct alleviation of material suffering. Her hospitals, 
her refuges for the hungry and the homeless, her associations for the 
help of the needy are history’s own testimony to this aspect of her 
mission for our earthly happiness, and the wonder even of her ene- 
mies.”° How is it, the Pontiff asks, that this temporal activity of 
the Church, like her spiritual work, has continued to grow more vigor- 


14 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 653. 1% Loc. cit. 

1% Loc. cit. 127 Fxeunte lam Anno, ASS, XXI, 325. 
128 Fin dal principio, ASS, XX XV, 263. 

129 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 654-55. 
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ously through the ages despite persecutions and confiscations and laws 
which were framed expressly to crush it? The answer lies both in the 
power of the Church’s prayers and in the fact that God Himself has 
ordained from all eternity that the Church should lead mankind to 
eternal happiness by the proximate help of such temporal things. 

The mission of the Church to continue the benefactions which her 
Founder lavished upon the needy and the suffering is illustrated by 
the work of her religious orders. In their apostolate ‘for the eternal 
salvation of the neighbor and for the solace of those sorrows which 
weigh in such numbers upon humanity . . . they co-operate abundantly 
in the mission of the Church, which consists essentially in the sancti- 
fying of souls and the doing of good to humanity.’"“! Christ has put 
the impulse to this work for the suffering so intimately into the very 
nature of His Church that such religious orders spontaneously spring 
up within her whenever her life is allowed to develop freely.’ 

To sum up, before going on to our next consideration. Christ has 
sent the Church to enlighten economic life. She is to teach mankind 
that economic prosperity depends upon the morality which directs the 
use of its material resources; and she is to say what that morality is. 
She is to teach rich and poor their obligations to each other and unite 
both in Christian brotherhood. She is to apply the fulness of her 
spiritual authority—and all the other means which Christ Himself 
designed for this purpose and entrusted to her alone—to see that the 
Christian ideal of economic life is translated into actuality. To her 
sole keeping Christ has entrusted the force which pours itself out upon 
the needs of suffering humanity as no other force can do—His own 
divine charity."* And in this lies the final secret of the Church’s 
unparalleled power for the material welfare of the human race. God 
has made her the keeper of the fire which kindles the hearts of rich 
and poor to love one another “in Christ.” Inflamed herself with 
this divine charity, luminous with the glory of centuries of devotion 
to the alleviation of earthly sorrow, her very life and being is a cry to 
the rich and the poor alike: “Be imitators of me as I am of Christ.’’* 

 Octobri Mense, ASS, XXIV, 200-201. 

Ml Au milieu, ASS, XXXIII, 356. The Church has fulfilled the temporal side of this 
mission right from the apostolic times: Rerum Novarum, loc. cit., quoting Acts, 4:34. 


2 Au milieu, loc. cit. 133 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 655. 
™ Tbid., p. 653. 1% Tbhid., p. 655. 
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In the Progress of Culture and Knowledge 


Earthly human happiness is much more than mere material well- 
being. The most exquisite manifestations of it, in fact, transcend the 
things of matter. The civilization in which mankind finds its happi- 
ness in this life is much more a thing of the mind and the heart. The 
mission of the Church for the advancement of this civilization, like 
her task in economic life, cuts across national boundaries and will 
serve to complete the description of her Christ-given task for the 
happiness of our race and on earth. 

As one of the fruits of His redemptive work, Christ Himself brought 
into the world a whole new civilization and culture.“* That the 
Church He founded has a duty to promote and propagate that new 
civilization cannot be doubted. She was founded and commissioned 
to perpetuate all the blessings which His mission produced for the 
human race.” The Church’s work to lead mankind from barbarism 
and darkness to civilization and culture is her “duty and task.”™ 
All the immense effort of the Holy See for the cause of culture and 
knowledge, continued in his pontificate by Pope Leo XIII, has been 
“inspired by the realization of our supreme and most sacred duty, 
that is, by the Apostolic mission, which We bear to all nations.” 

For the character of the Church’s duty in this field, we may turn to 
the immediate context of the words just quoted, since it is there that 
the Pontiff is speaking of this task as integral to the mission of the 
Church.'° 

The Church recognizes in all truth which mankind achieves through 
research and study the trace of divine intelligence itself. All truth, 
therefore, serves to help mankind to a greater knowledge of God. For 
this reason the Church must rejoice in every extension of the bounda- 
ries of human knowledge and must foster, with every means at her 
disposal, the growth of all intellectual disciplines. 

1% Spectata Fides, ASS, XVIII, 306. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
the role which Leo assigns to Europe in the dispensation of divine providence: “Quantum 
valet mortalis ratio ex rerum eventis existimare, hoc plane videtur Europae munus as- 
signatum a Deo, ut Christianam gentium humanitatem ad omnes terras sensim perferat” 
(Praeclarae Gratulationis, ASS, XXVI, 716.) 


137 Satis Cognitum, ASS, XXVIII, 712. 1388 Trans Oceanum, ASS, XXIX_ 659. 
1389 Tmmortale Dei, ASS, XVIII, 176. 40 Tbid., pp. 177-78. 
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Even in the quest of the various material sciences after an increase 
of “the things which minister to the refinements and the comforts of 
life’ and in the-probing of nature’s secrets which has borne such prac- 
tical fruits in our own time, the Church has come into the world to lend 
every active encouragement and to be the sworn foe of mental indo- 
lence. She is to “give stimulus to every manner of art and craft and, 
by her influence, direct all these strivings after perfection towards 
virtue and salvation.” 

Protection from the spiritual havoc which the industry of human 
intelligence may work when, in its fallibility, it temporarily mistakes 
error for truth is no small part of the Church’s duty to the welfare 
of civilization. “She labors to prevent man’s intellectual activity and 
industry from ever leading him away from God and from his heavenly 
happiness.” Specious knowledge is dearly bought when the price is 
eventual spiritual ruin and the collapse of all happiness. 

This, then, is the key to the real meaning of so much that is glorious 
and heroic in the Church’s past. In saving the libraries, the litera- 
tures, and the cultural monuments of antiquity from destruction, in 
fostering every kind of learning, whether sacred or profane, by the 
foundation of universities and schools of every description, in inspiring 
the fine arts in all their noblest manifestations,"! the Church was 
being true to a “‘supreme and most sacred duty.” All her unnumbered 
services to civilization and knowledge have not been mere human 
policy on her part or just an intellectual and artistic interest with which 
she could have dispensed if she saw fit. They have been the faithful 
fulfillment of a mission which the Church received at her birth—“her 
duty and task” to lead men from darkness and barbarism, along the 
footprints which divine truth and beauty have left in this world, to 
Christian civilization and culture. 


THE UNITY OF THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


The relation which the Church’s task for our earthly happiness bears 
to the supernatural purpose of her existence has already been adum- 
brated many times in the preceding pages. A more precise formula- 
tion of that relation will be useful now. It will serve to reintroduce 


“Cf. Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 586-88; Nel Giugno, ASS, XI, 533; Libertas Praes- 
lantissimum, ASS, XX, 608; Dall? alto, ASS, XXIII, 201-202; Gia fin, ASS, XX XIII, 197. 
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into this picture of the Church’s mission the sublime and perfect unity 
with which that mission came from the hand of God. Sometimes the 
extended consideration of so many disparate details can produce an 
unfortunate obscuration of the fundamental unity which underlies 
them all. 

The Church of Christ has only one divine mission, one ultimate 
goal which she must pursue in everything she does. She was founded 
by our Redeemer to lead the human race to the happiness of heaven. 
This alone is her “true and proper end.’ All her authority, whether 
magisterial or jurisdictional, is spiritual authority and her every con- 
cern for the earthly happiness of mankind is regulated and conditioned 
by the connection between such happiness and the eternal bliss of 
heaven. It is only the fact that there is such a connection, established 
by God Himself who is the author both of nature and of grace, which 
brings the Church into the temporal field at all. It is because this 
connection is so extensive that her duty to man’s earthly happiness 
is a thing of so many ramifications. 

The transcendence of the Church’s ultimate supernatural goal over 
all her preoccupations with the things of time is reflected in the very 
nature of human life and destiny. Mortal life can be evaluated only 
in terms of the immortal one which is to followit. By any other stand- 
ard, mankind’s earthly existence is a meaningless mystery.“ “God 
made man not for the fragile and passing happiness of this earth but 
for a heavenly happiness without end.”"“* Mortal life is therefore but 
a prelude and a striving. ‘It is when we have departed from this life 
that we shall begin to live our true life.’”’“* Since this is true, earthly 
happiness, if placed in contrast to the eternal, means absolutely 
nothing."* 

But to represent earthly and heavenly happiness as merely a con- 
trast would be a supreme misrepresentation of the order decreed by 
divine providence. ‘Nothing could be more odious, nothing more a 
misrepresentation” than to depict their mutual relation as one of con- 
flict.47_ Earthly happiness was meant by God to help man’s growth 
in virtue and to foreshadow, even in time, virtue’s eternal reward. 


12 Ouantunque Le siano, ASS, XX, 4. 43 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 650-51. 
14 Loc. cit. 145 Loc. cit. 
M46 Loc. cil. M7 Laetitiae Sanctae, ASS, XXVI, 197. 
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Mankind should find in the splendor of an earthly prosperity the faint 
likeness of a much more magnificent destiny which beckons him on. 
In short, God made nature and grace, the temporal and the eternal, 
for co-operation and not for conflict: 


The same God is the author of nature and of grace, not that the one should 
obstruct the other or that they should live at swords’ points with each other, but 
that they should conspire together in friendly harmony: so that, by their twofold 
guidance, we might reach, as it were by an easier road, the immortal happiness for 
which we mortal men have been born."*8 


The reflection of this divine arrangement in the mission of the 
Church is the explanation of her duty to man’s earthly happiness and 
of the role she must therefore play in temporal affairs. The Church of 
Christ, which is to guide the human race in all the things which are 
conducive to its eternal salvation, cannot neglect the instrument of 
temporal happiness and well-being which God Himself made helpful 
and, within certain limits, morally necessary to that end as a means 
to its attainment. 

An analysis of the Church’s actual operation in the temporal sphere 
reveals that three types of action enter into it. Consideration of each 
serves to bring out clearly just how her mission for man’s earthly hap- 
piness is integrated into the unity of her one supernatural mission. 

The imposition by the Church of a.strict obligation in conscience, 
regulating men’s conduct of their temporal affairs, is the first type of 
such action. Most of the concrete manifestations of the Church’s 
mission which were outlined in the preceding pages are instances of this 
type of action. With her divine authority to teach she must promul- 
gate the true nature of international society, of civil authority, of 
economic responsibility, of civilization’s relation to the Christian 
revelation, and so forth. ~The acceptance of these teachings is a com- 
mand which God Himself makes through His Church. With her 
divine authority to rule, the Church obliges men to the performance of 
the duties which such truths introduce into his temporal life. In every 
such case the Church’s competence to command springs from the neces- 
sary connection which God and Christ have established between these 
earthly things and our heavenly destiny. 


M8 Loc. cit. 
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It is by her counsel and inspiration that the Church accomplishes 
the second type of her action for man’s earthly happiness. The social 
wisdom she has gathered in her march through the centuries and the 
dynamic of her unparalleled power for the moving of men’s hearts are 
brought to bear upon the betterment, by men themselves, of their 
temporal condition and the consequent increase of their happiness in 
this life. This type, also, of assistance in the temporal field is prompted 
by the Church’s mandate to lead the human race to heaven. She 
knows that a certain modicum of earthly prosperity is ordinarily essen- 
tial for the prospering of religion itself;** and therefore she must lend 
every assistance to its realization. She knows, furthermore, that a 
truly flourishing temporal prosperity is to be sought, according to 
God’s own design, “that we might reach, as it were by an easier road, 
the immortal happiness for which we mortal men have been born.” 
And so she cannot but stimulate by every means at her disposal, and 
in virtue of her own spiritual purpose, the advancement of that pros- 
perity. 

The third type is the Church’s direct use of temporal things for the 
promotion of man’s temporal welfare. The collection and distribution 
of funds for Catholic Charities, accomplished annually under the 
auspices of the Church in New York, is an immediate example of this. 
The hospitals and orphanages which are conducted by her religious 
orders throughout the world are more permanent examples. In an- 
other field of mankind’s temporal welfare, the universities and schools 
with which she has circled the globe are yet further examples of this 
type of her work for our present happiness. Msgr. Ligutti’s National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, 
the Providence mills in Ireland, the Vatican galleries and museums— 
an enumeration which could be prolonged indefinitely—are other 
examples, each in its own particular sphere of human advancement in 
the things of this life. As has also been seen in the preceding pages, 
the Church has been faithful to this type of direct action for man’s 
earthly happiness from the apostolic times themselves. In all these 
things the Church is pursuing, while working directly with temporal 


49 Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII, 657, quoting St. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, 
I, 15. 
180 [aetitiae Sanctae, loc. cit. 
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things, her one supernatural mission. In none of them is her activity 
merely a work of supererogation. For she knows that God has de- 
signed these temporal things to help us to the immortal happiness for 
which we mortal men have been born. And she is eternally conscious 
that it is her mission from Christ to help and guide the human race in 
all the things which God has made conducive to its salvation. 

This, then, is the true character of the Church’s task and duty for 
men’s earthly happiness. Her mission for our temporal good is an 
auxiliary mission, flowing spontaneously from the nature of the ulti- 
mate goal which has been set before her. As the truths which are con- 
nected with the deposit of faith are the secondary object of her divine 
mission to teach, so the temporal happiness which is so intimately 
related to our attainment of happiness in heaven is the secondary object 
of her divine salvific mission. Her duty to man’s earthly happiness is 
but a manifestation, in the temporal field, of her supreme duty to his 
eternal salvation. 


THE NECESSITY OF THE CHURCH FOR TEMPORAL HAPPINESS 


God has entrusted to the Church alone the task of guiding mankind 
to its supernatural happiness in heaven. Since He has dowered her 
alone with the only means through which that ultimate human destiny 
can be achieved, she is necessary for that salvation: without her men 
are simply unable to reach heaven. The final point which we find in 
the teaching of the Holy See on the character of the Church’s task for 
man’s earthly happiness is the fact that an analogous necessity at- 
taches to her ministry in this field also: “In these times, if never before, 
men ought to see and realize not only the advantage but the utter 
necessity of the Catholic religion to the peace and well-being of so- 
ciety.””151 

Without the help of the Catholic Church human society is incapable 
of a happy and prosperous life on earth. Without the assistance 
which it derives from her work for its temporal welfare, mankind can- 
not achieve real international peace, or solid prosperity in its individual 
nations, or properly distributed economic happiness, or secure growth 
in the splendor of its Christian civilization. God has made our tem- 
poral prosperity and happiness the proper purpose and goal of the civil 


6 Quod Multum, ASS, XIX, 99. 
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society. He has equipped the civil society with the necessary instru- 
ments for this task. Therefore, the civil society is, according to the 
traditional terminology, a perfect society.* Nevertheless, the same 
God who made the State a perfect society has ordained that the 
Church’s guidance, inspiration, and collaboration should supplement 
the work of the State for prosperity,'™* and the rejection of this aid isa 
contravention of God’s will which must lead to temporal disaster. “To 
repudiate the precepts which the Church gives and to reject her leader- 
ship is a repudiation of the will of God Himself and the rejection of a 
supreme benefit: with the result that all true prosperity and nobility 
vanish from the State, everything falls into confusion, and all, rulers 
and citizens alike, are convulsed with insecurity and foreboding.””™ 

The explanation of this necessity of the Church’s ministry in tempo- 
ral things lies in the very nature of the elements which must constitute 
man’s earthly happiness. All of these elements rest upon foundations 
which are religious and, in the present order, supernatural. The very 
foundations of earthly happiness are, therefore, entrusted to the sole 
care of the Church. Positive peace among nations, national unity, 
harmony between the social classes—these must rest, according to the 
design of Providence for our happiness even in the present life, upon the 
Christian brotherhood which Christ sent His Church to propagate over 
the whole world. Rising upon that foundation, they depend for their 
security upon the practice of virtues which it is the Church’s mission to 
inspire and direct. And she alone has received from Christ the instru- 
ments which He designed to make the practice of those virtues pos- 
sible.“* Without the aid of these instruments, the virtues themselves 
will not be practiced."* And without the practice of such virtues 
prosperity and temporal happiness is an impossible dream."’ 

Rejection of the Church’s help is therefore “‘not only impolitic but 
anti-social. For the blows which are aimed at religion strike at the 
heart of society itself....The society, therefore, which withdraws 
itself from the Church—which is an important part of its strength— 

182 Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII, 173-74. 

83 Caritatis Providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI, 524. 

4 Tbid., p. 525. 

1% Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXTII, 653. 1% Loc. cit. 

67 Response of December 23, 1897, ASS, XXX, 539. Cf. Mirae Caritatis, ASS, 
XXXIV, 648. 
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decays or falls into ruin, since it separates that which God wished 
joined together.”** 

To confirm this, the Holy See points to the story of mankind’s past. 
History is strewn with the wrecks of nations which insisted on exclud- 
ing the Church’s aid from their quest for prosperity.“* Those same 
nations enjoyed a flourishing prosperity when the Church was left free 
to perform its divinely given mission within their borders.’ 

The student of political philosophy might find, at first sight, an ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulty in this papal pronouncement of the 
necessity of the Church even for temporal happiness. Does not such 
a doctrine reflect upon the ability of the State to achieve its own proper 
end, and thus upon its character as a genuinely perfect society? If the 
State, without the Church, is unable to achieve temporal prosperity, 
how can it be said to contain within itself all the means necessary for 
the attainment of its purpose? 

A distinction must be made between civil society in the abstract and 
civil society in the present fallen state of human nature. Civil society, 
as it actually exists today, is a society of men whose native capacities 
have been seriously affected by the results of original and personal sin. 
Because of this present condition of the human race, all men need 
divine revelation and the Church, if they are to reach a proper under- 
standing of many truths which, in themselves, are not beyond the 
natural grasp of human intelligence." In the same way civil society, 
made up wholly of men whose nature is a fallen one, needs the Church 
if it is to attain even the proper earthly prosperity which is its goal. 

This need of the Church does not, however, make the State only an 
imperfect society. It does mean that any State which repudiates the 
assistance of the Church can never properly achieve the purpose of its 
existence—and all history testifies that this is a fact. But such an 
impotency is found in the State only per accidens. According to God’s 
design—per se, that is—every State should be Christian and Catholic 
and, as such, in possession of a strict right to the Church’s assistance 
in those religious issues which must be the foundation of its prosperity. 

8 Pervenuti all’ anno, ASS, XXXIV, 528-29. 

6 Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 588; Nobilissima Gallorum, ASS, XVI, 242-43. 


1 Inscrutabili Dei, loc. cit. 
* Vatican Council, Sess. III, cap. 2; DB, n. 1786. 
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Per se this right is inherent in the constitution of civil society in the 
present Christian dispensation and it is this right which safeguards the 
State’s position as a perfect society. It parallels the right which the 
Church herself has, as a perfect spiritual society, to such material help 
from the State as she might need for her own supernatural end. 

The State, therefore, which rejects the help of the Church is still a 
perfect society. But it is a society which has repudiated “an impor- 
tant part of its strength’ and refuses to employ one of the means 
which God Himself has made essential for the execution of its task. 

We need not go back to the collapse of nations in bygone centuries to 
find illustration of the necessity of the Church for man’s earthly happi- 
ness. Pope Leo XIII took his most vivid instance in point from the 
condition of the modern world. The cause of the “mortal disease 
which has infected the very core of society” in our time’ “‘lies, beyond 
everything else, in this: that the holy and venerable authority of the 
Church which, in God’s name, directs the human race has been re- 
jected.”"* “The basic cause of such immense ruin is... the at- 
tempted apostasy of the present society from Christ and from His 
Church,’ “and from this senseless apostasy comes the trouble which 
is convulsing all practical life.’"* God gave His Church a task to per- 
form even in the temporal things of which man’s earthly happiness is 
compounded. By her authoritative direction and leadership, by her 
counsels and inspiration, and by her own direct use of material things, 
she is to play, in the life of nations and of all human society, a role 
which the design of Providence itself has made indispensable to man’s 
temporal well-being. The anti-clericals of the modern nations have 
gloried in their exclusion of the Church from the fulfillment of this task. 
But the exclusion has led, not through any arbitrary visitation of divine 
vengeance but by a strict sequence of cause and effect, to the utter 
social disaster of this tragic twentieth century. 


CONCLUSION 


There is a high challenge in the appreciation of the Church’s duty to 
man’s earthly happiness, when this doctrine is viewed in the pitiless 

18 Pervenuti all’ anno, loc. cit. 18 Tnscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 585-86. 

14 Loc. cit. 65 Da grave, ASS, XI, 275. 

166 Pervenuti all’ anno, ASS, XXXIV, 522. 
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light of contemporary conditions. We are assured that “‘in the Church 
of Christ alone is the power which can cure the dreadful ills of soci- 
ety.”"*" We are likewise assured—by the highest authority in Chris- 
tendom, the teaching of the Holy See itself—that Christ has sent His 
Church to use this power for the rescue of society in the twentieth cen- 
tury as in other centuries of disaster. It is in this that the challenge 
lies. The challenge is both to the Church, in all her members, and to 
human society. 

It is a challenge to society. Perhaps at no previous time in the his- 
tory of the world has mankind been so keenly aware of the tragedy of its 
lost unity. World-society is torn with forces which have disrupted its 
natural and divinely established unity. It has become a family 
divided against itself and therefore an unhappy family. It finds 
awareness of its lost unity in the very bitterness of the struggle which 
racks it. Man’s inhumanity to man has grown so venomous that it 
can only be explained as the cruelty of brother to brother, instinct with 
the desire to repudiate an irrevocable common bond. The primal 
origin of this cleavage in the human family—of “the monstrous perver- 
sion that there should be men who would repudiate the memory of that 
brotherhood which comes from man’s common origin’’!**—goes all the 
way back to the infancy of the race. God Himself has given to society, 
in the Church, the instrument which can gather it again into the unity 
of one family and consecrate it, through the bond of Christian brother- 
hood, in an even deeper unity than that of its birthright. This is the 
only provision God has made for that restoration. Society must 
choose: but it can only choose between chaos and the Church. 

It is a challenge to the Church, in all her members. The Church 
is profoundly convinced that the winning or loss of man’s heavenly 
destiny is decided in this mortal life, and that her assistance is vital in 
providing the proper earthly happiness which plays such an important 
part in that decision. Perhaps it is because the Church is so necessary 
for man’s eternal happiness that God made her so indispensable even 
for our earthly joy, that men might see in the splendor and beneficence 
of her earthly mission the image of her more glorious, eternal impor- 
tance. In any event, because Christ has made her what she is, she 


7 Da grave, loc. cit. Cf. Quantunque Le siano, ASS, XX, 6. 
8 In Pluribus, ASS, XX, 546. 
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must gird herself for the rescue of society’s temporal happiness today 
just as solicitously’ as she has always striven for its eternal salvation. 

The crisis stands before us—‘‘a mortal disease has infected the very 
core of society, gives it no rest, and forbodes for the future still further 
upheavals and, in the end, catastrophe.”’!”° 

The world’s need of the Church is indisputable—“‘in these times, if 
never before, men ought to see and realize not only the advantage but 
the utter necessity of the Catholic religion to the peace and the well- 
being of society.””)”! 

The adequacy of the Church to meet the fundamental spiritual de- 
mands of the social crisis could not be more complete—“‘in regard to 
things temporal it is the source of benefits so manifold and so great that 
it could not confer more or greater ones if the first and greatest end of 
its existence were to ensure the prospering of our earthly life.’”!” 

And the mandate from Christ is clear—‘‘Christ constituted the 
Church the vicar of His mission and, looking to the future, He com- 
manded that, if human society should suffer any serious disturbance or 
collapse, she should bring it back to true order and lift it up again.” 

The Spouse of Christ will be faithful to that mandate. In that cer- 
tainty resides the hope of the world in the present collapse. But her 
awareness of the task and of its urgency must be vividly shared by all 
her children, and her own devotion to the will of her Founder matched 
in their lives, if the duty is to be done with the heroic energy and 
promptness which it deserves. 


169 Pius XI, in the last Encyclical of his life: “With no less solicitude. .. .”” The en- 
cyclical is addressed to the Philippine hierarchy and dated Jan. 19, 1939; published on 
the day of his death, Feb. 10, 1939, in the Osservatore Romano. 

170 Inscrutabili Dei, ASS, X, 585-86. 111 Quod Multum, ASS, XTX, 99. 

12 Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII, 161. 173 Arcanum Divinum, ASS, X11, 385-86. 
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THE CESSATION OF INVALIDATION IN 
GRAVE DIFFICULTY 


HILARY R. WERTS, S.J. 
Alma College 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The following article is part of a study of the ever-recurring rule of 
moral theology, “Positive law does not oblige in grave difficulty.” 
This rule is founded upon general philosophical principles which re- 
quire that a law be directed to the common good. For this purpose 
it must have certain essential conditions, including that of moral 
possibility of observance. A law which lacks this condition is not 
directed to its proper end, and this end is said to cease contrarily in as 
much as the law becomes too difficult to observe and therefore harmful 
to the community. Even if observance is morally impossible only 
in some individual cases, the enforcement of the law in these cases 
would be harmful to the community, indirectly, by harming its 
members. 

Since individual good is subordinate to the common good, law may 
impose grave burdens and eveii demand heroism in the members of the 
community when this is necessary ior the common good. Such neces- 
sary difficulty is intrinsic to the law and must be accepted by the sub- 
jects. . Although every law imposes some difficulty or restriction of 
individual rights, sometimes there is an added difficulty arising from 
the circumstances of a particular case. ‘This added difficulty is ex- 
trinsic to the law and not required for the sake of the common good 
intended. When the extrinsic difficulty is sufficiently grave, it causes 
the suspension of the law in the particular case because it then lacks 
the condition of moral possibility. 

In such circumstances, omission of the prescription of the law re- 
sults in a double effect: the loss of the common good intended by the 
law, and the avoidance of the difficulty involved in its observance. 
When the avoided difficulty is proportionate to the loss of the common 
good, the law does not oblige in the case. Although the common good 
is generally graver than the private good of an individual, there will be 
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frequent cases in which the law ceases to oblige in difficult circum- 
stances, for its purpose is sufficiently attained if it is observed in ordi- 
nary circumstances and not in cases of grave difficulty. 

Our rule, as used by moralists, has a broad scope and includes two 
principles which may be stated as follows: 

1) When the observance of a law involves an extrinsic difficulty 
proportionate to the gravity of the law, that is, a greater restriction 
of the rights of an individual than can be justly imposed for the sake 
of the common good intended by the law, it is beyond the power of the 
legislator to impose his law in the case. The law then lacks the es- 
sential condition of moral possibility of observance. 

2) When in a particular case the observance of a law involves a grave 
difficulty which might be justly imposed for the sake of the common 
good intended by the law, it may not be the will of the legislator to 
impose his law in such difficulty, if the difficulty was not foreseen or 
intended when the law was established. 

In many cases it is not easy to distinguish between difficulties which 
are beyond the power of the legislator to impose, and those which are 
within his power but beyond his will. This distinction is usually un- 
necessary for in either case the result is the same: the obligation ceases. 

It is also hard to interpret the will of the legislator when the dif- 
ficulty is such that he could impose it if he wished to do so. In doubt 
about the cessation of the obligation, if the legislator himself cannot be 
consulted for an official interpretation, the solution is a matter of pru- 
dent judgment and the case must usually be settled by consultation of 
approved authors and in accordance with their solidly probable 
opinions. 

The cessation of law in grave difficulty is confined to positive law, 
for the natural law is immutable. Although the natural law as in- 
completely expressed in human terms admits exceptions, the precise 
prescriptions of this law as it applies to the particular circumstances 
of any given case can never cease to oblige. 

The following article discusses the application of our rule to positive 
invalidating laws. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Father Léon Bouvier, S.J., for his 
patient and kindly direction of this study, and to Father Louis C. de 
Léry, S.J., for his valuable assistance. 
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NATURE OF INVALIDATING LAWS 


There are certain acts which by natural law would be valid, but 
which are rendered invalid because positive ecclesiastical law nullifies 
the act or prescribes certain formalities requisite for the validity of the 
act or disqualifies certain persons from performing the act validly. 
Thus simoniacal contracts are void, marriage without the prescribed 
form is invalid, first cousins are disqualified from contracting marriage. 

Some of these laws (leges irritantes) affect the act immediately by 
denying to it the juridical efficacy which of its nature it would have if 
it were not obstructed by positive law. Others (/eges inhabilitantes) 
concern the person rather than the act, and remove from him the juridi- 
cal capacity for a determined act, which he would otherwise have from 
natural law. 

Invalidating laws presuppose that the acts they nullify would be 
valid by natural law if there were no obstacle of the positive law. 
When an act is invalid by a prescription of natural law which is set 
down in the Code of Canon Law, this expression of the natural law is not 
an invalidating law in the strictest sense of invalidation as the term is 
used by canonists. Thus canon 1083, §1, is not strictly an invalidat- 
ing law for it merely declares the natural law that marriage cannot be 
contracted in error concerning the person. In the second paragraph 
of the same canon there is a positive invalidating law voiding marriage 
contracted in error concerning the servile condition of the person. 
Similarly, the diriment impediments of impotence, previous bond, and 
certain degrees of consanguinity are not strictly invalidating laws, but 
rather expressions of the natural law. The Code however, uses the 
terms “invalid,” “null,” “irritated,” to mark the invalidity of an act, 
whether it is invalidated by positive law or invalid by natural law which 
requires certain essential conditions for validity. 

We may note here that laws which grant limited jurisdiction or de- 
termine the essential conditions for an act that exists only by virtue 
of positive law are not invalidating laws in the strict sense. Without 
the positive law there would be no power to act. These laws do not 
limit acts which would otherwise be valid by the natural law; rather 
they create new acts, rights, or powers, whose total validity is from 
positive law. Thus canon 1044 gives a priest the power to dispense 
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from matrimonial impediments in certain circumstances. If he ex. 
ceeds the power here granted his dispensation is invalid, not because a 
positive law disqualifies him from dispensing, but because the positive 
law does not remove his natural disability. The dispensation is jn- 
valid, but not by virtue of an invalidating law in the strict sense. It 
is invalid by virtue of the general principle of law that one who acts 
without capacity acts invalidly. 

These laws may be called invalidating laws in an improper sense, 
since their violation actually results in invalidity.2 As canon 1680 
says, nullity may result from lack of an essential condition (eg, 
lack of capacity which positive ecclesiastical law could grant); or from 
lack of conditions required by canon law under pain of nullity (i.e, 
by violation of an invalidating law). 

In considering the obligations of conscience which result from ec- 
clesiastical invalidating law two things are to be distinguished: 

1) The law may impose an obligation in conscience against acts 
contrary to thelaw. Canon 1036, §2, says that diriment impediments 
gravely prohibit a marriage contract as well as prevent the contract 
from being valid. In such laws, if the prohibited act is not intrinsically 
evil, a proportionately grave cause may make the prohibition cease and 
excuse from the obligation of avoiding the act, without at the same time 
removing the invalidating effect of the law. Thus Suarez says that 
fictitious matrimonial consent between relatives may be excused be- 
cause of fear of death, but the marriage would be invalid and confer no 
marriage rights.* 

Not all ecclesiastical invalidating laws prohibit contrary action. 
Canon 1017, §1, invalidates betrothal which is not contracted with the 
prescribed formalities but does not forbid the informal betrothal which 
is almost universal in this country. 

2) The law imposes the obligation of admitting the invalidity in the 
external forum and in the forum of conscience. Rights which would 
arise from a valid act cannot be received by an invalid act. 


1 Wernz-Vidal, Normae Generales (Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 
1938), n. 162, note 144. 

2? Van Hove, De Legibus Ecclesiasticis (Mechliniae: Dessain, 1930), n. 157. 

8 Suarez, Tractatus de Legibus, lib. III, cap. 30, n. 13, in Opera Omnia, Tom. V-VI (ed. 
Carolus Berton; Parisiis: Vivés, 1856); cf. Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis (ed. 3a; Romae: 
Pont. Universita Gregoriana, 1933), ITI, n. 175. 
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This second obligation, which requires a person acting invalidly 
against positive law to admit the invalidity of his act and to conduct 
himself accordingly, is the obligation we are about to consider. We 
wish to find the effect of grave difficulty or moral impossibility upon 
the invalidating effect of these laws. When an act will be invalid ac- 
cording to positive ecclesiastical law, can proportionately grave dif- 
ficulty permit valid action against the letter of the law? The ques- 
tion is important. 

In this discussion we confine ourselves to positive ecclesiastical law 
that is, to invalidating laws which create invalidity in acts which would 
otherwise be valid. We do not include laws which are merely declara- 
tions of the requirements for validity according to the natural law, for 
the natural law is immutable and does not admit excusing causes. We 
will also confine ourselves almost exclusively to discussions of the 
Church’s marriage laws, since these are the invalidating laws most 
frequently treated by the authors, and consequently they afford a 
practical basis for our investigation. 


GRAVITY OF INVALIDATING LAW 


Like all law, invalidating law is established for the common good, 
but there is a special connection between this law and the common 
good, which is not found in otherlaws. There are certain public juridi- 
cal institutions such as elections, vows, benefices, and contracts, which 
can contribute greatly to the good or harm of the community and which 
are essentially related to public order. The common good demands 
that there be uniformity and certainty about these institutions. 
Hence they must be regulated by law. Laws which merely prescribe 
or prohibit are not sufficient to safeguard these institutions against 
such dangers as fraud, coercion, secrecy, or lack of proper decency and 
respect for their public and religious nature. The law, therefore, estab- 
lishes certain conditions for their validity, certain formalities by which 
their validity is publicly demonstrable. 

The need for invalidating laws is well expressed in the decree Tametsi 
of the Council of Trent which prescribed the form necessary for valid 
marriage: 


‘Michiels, Normae Generales Juris Canonici (Lublin Poloniae: Universitas Catholica, 
1929), I, 363. 
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Although it cannot be doubted that clandestine marriages entered upon with the 
free consent of the parties were true marriages as long as the Church did not render 
them invalid ... yet for very just reasons the Church of God has always detested 
and prohibited them. Indeed because the Holy Synod realizes that these prohibj- 
tions have not been effective on account of the disobedience of men, and considers 
the grave sins which arise from such clandestine unions, especially among those who 
live in the state of damnation when, having left their first wife with whom they have 
secretly contracted, they openly contract with another and live with her in continual 
adultery, an evil for which the Church which does not judge in occult matters cannot 
provide unless it use some more efficacious remedy, therefore it prescribes . . . [the 
form required for validity of marriage].* 


The uniformity and certainty of public institutions which are pro- 
tected by invalidating laws make these laws very grave, generally 
graver than merely prohibitory laws, and their observance is more 
necessary for the common good. They must be observed even at the 
cost of great inconvenience. For this reason Suarez holds that in- 
validating laws do not admit epikeia,’ which by his definition is a cor- 
rection of the law when it commands evil or imposes difficulty beyond 
the power or beyond the will of the legislator to impose.’ 

Suarez states this as a morally universal rule. Our present question 
is whether this rule admits of any exceptions when compliance with the 
law involves grave difficulty. 

There are two principal arguments against permitting exceptions to 
invalidating laws. The first is the necessity of these laws for the com- 
mon good, which we have just seen. This necessity is considered by 
some early authors as so grave that it does not admit of any exception 
to the law.® 

The second reason is that no one has the power to place an act con- 
trary to an invalidatinglaw. An excusing cause can remove the obliga- 
tion of law but it cannot give the capacity to act validly. This requires 
a positive act of the will of the legislator. This reason is not convinc- 
ing, for a dispensation by the legislator does not give the capacity to 
act. An invalidating ecclesiastical law presupposes that prior to this 

5 Concilium Tridentinum, Sess. 24, Cap. I, “De Reformatione Matrimonii,” in Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, XX XIII, col. 152. 

6 Suarez, op. cil., lib. V, cap. 23, nn. 2 and 6. 

7 [bid., lib. VI, cap. 7, n. 11. 

8 E.g., Sanchez, Castropalao, Lessius, ut infra. 


* Suarez, op. cit., lib. V, cap. 23, nn. 3 and 6; St. Alphonsus de Ligorio, Theologia Moralis 
(ed. Guadé; Romae: Typographia Vaticana, 1905-12), lib. VI, n. 1079. 
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jaw there is a natural capacity for the act, by virtue of the natural law. 
The positive law then places an obstacle to this natural capacity, and 
a dispensation merely removes the obstacle. If a legitimate cause 
other than a dispensation can remove the obstacle of positive law, the 
act will be valid by the natural law without any need of a positive act 
of the will of the legislator.’ 

Suarez himself, although stating his rule as universal, still advances 
it with some hesitation, saying that one can hardly establish a rule so 
universal that there might not be some exception." 

From these arguments it is clear that because of the intimate con- 
nection between invalidating laws and the common good, cases of 
excuse due to grave difficulty in fulfilling the law will be very rare. 
But an examination of the common teaching shows that such cases 
may occur. 


COMMON DIFFICULTY 


The more recent authors generally distinguish between common 
moral impossibility of a community and particular moral impossibility 
of an individual, and it is universally taught that invalidating laws 
cease in the common need of some province or region.” 

There are two classical cases in which this doctrine is developed. 
One such discussion dates from the Tridentine decree Tametsi. For 
some time before the present Code of Canon Law the universal teaching 
admitted that in common impossibility, physical or moral, the Tri- 
dentine law prescribing the form of marriage ceased to oblige. ° Mar- 
riage contracted before two witnesses without the assistance of the 
pastor was valid even in places where the decree had been promulgated. 
The doctrine accepted under the Tridentine discipline was this: 


Impossibility, physical or moral—great difficulty, grave danger—not momentary 
but relatively lasting, of having a legitimate minister for the celebration of marriage 
with the Tridentine form, can excuse the parties from the observance of this form, 
provided the impossibility is general and notorious in the respective community, 
and not merely particular for the parties concerned, and provided that the Tri- 
dentine form be observed if and as far as possible, namely, using at least two 
witnesses for the solemnization of the marriage." 


Van Hove, De Legibus, n. 294. 1 Suarez, op. cit., lib. V, cap. 23, n. 2. 

® Van Hove, loc. cit. 

* Oesterle, “Elucubratio Historica circa Declarationem Authenticam Canonis 1098,” 
Jus Pontificium, VIII (1928), 176. 
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The jurisprudence of the Church was in accord with this doctrine, 
and the history of the Roman declarations is given briefly in a response 
of the Holy Office to Quebec, November 17, 1835: 


Ad 5.... The inhabitants [where parishes are established] can by no means be 
considered free from the law of the Tridentine decree, hence their marriages are 
invalid if contracted without the presence of witnesses. The second marriage men- 
tioned in the question [marriage before two witnesses in a place where they cannot 
have the ministry of an approved priest] must be held to be valid: for the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, on March 30 in the year 1669, declared that where the 
Catholic pastor or other priest is either entirely absent or there is not freedom to ap- 
proach him, marriage contracted without the presence of any priest is considered 
valid. Also Pius VI, following this declaration, held as valid marriages contracted 
in France during the revolution, when the Churches were deprived of their legitimate 
pastors." 


Even before the declaration of 1669 here referred to, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda gave a response for Japan, June 27, 
1625, for marriages contracted without the pastor, due to lack of 
priests, especially after the persecution which began in 1614. The 
petition asked whether the Pope could dispense so that the defect of 
form would not have to be remedied by renewal of consent. The 
Sacred Congregation answered: 


‘The Sacred Congregation has decided that it should be declared by His Holiness 
that in these cases the Council, although promulgated, did not oblige in Japan, and 
that therefore the marriages there contracted without the pastor were and are valid, 
provided they were celebrated at least before two witnesses.-—On July 2, 1625, His 
Holiness Urban VIII, approving the decision of the Sacred Congregation, declared 
that the aforesaid marriages in Japan, contracted without a priest as stated, were 
and are valid, according to the declaration of the Cardinal Interpreters of the Council 
of Trent given for Holland, Zeland, and Frisia.“ 


From these responses we see that in places where the decree of the 
Council of Trent had been promulgated and where it continued to bind 
with regard to the two witnesses, the presence of the pastor was not 
required when there was moral impossibility of having him assist at 
the marriage. There is no indication of a dispensation, or of abrogat- 
ing the law. Rather they speak of a “declaration” that the marriages 
were valid in spite of the letter of the law. They are statements of the 


14 Collectanea Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda Fide (Romae: Typographia Poly- 
glotta, 1907), n. 842. %Jbid., n. 17. 
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meaning and extent of the original decree which was not to be enforced 
in cases of common impossibility to observe it. 

The chief reasons used by theologians in favor of this doctrine were 
that the natural right to marry prevails over the ecclesiastical law," 
and that the enforcement of the law would be harmful to the common 
good and detrimental to society.!” 

Before this solution became common among the authors, various 
reasons were advanced in favor of the more severe opinion, that mar- 
riage without the prescribed form was always invalid. It was argued 
that since the decree Tametsi said that those attempting marriage 
without the prescribed form were omnino inhabiles, no exception could 
be made;'* that necessity cannot supply the defect of proper sacra- 
mental matter and form;!* that necessity cannot supply the capacity 
to act validly in a person who is disqualified.” 

These arguments say little more than that the marriage is invalid 
because Tametsi is an invalidating law. This is true as long as the law 
is applicable but it does not prove that the law never ceases to be ap- 
plicable. If grave difficulty can cause the law to cease to bind in the 
case, the person is no longer disqualified, the matter of the sacrament 
is valid by natural law, and the consent required by the natural law 
can be given without the formalities prescribed by ecclesiastical law. 

To the above arguments Sanchez adds that the marriage is invalid 
not merely by ecclesiastical law, as if this human law were binding 
in such grave need, but by reason of the natural law which forbids in- 
tercourse without marriage rights.*! This seems to be a petitio principii 
for lack of the marriage rights presupposes what is to be proved, namely 
the invalidity of the marriage. If, as he seems to suggest, the human 
law is not binding in such grave need, then the marriage is not in- 
validated. 

®Laymann, Theologia Moralis (Venetiis: Poleti, 1706), lib. V, tr. 10, pars 2, cap. 4, 
n. 7; Wernz, Jus Decretalium, Tom. IV, Jus Matrimoniale Ecclesiae Catholicae (ed. 2a; 
Prati: Giachetti, 1911), n. 173; Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus de Matrimonio (ed. 3a; 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1904) n. 1171. 

" Gury-Ballerini, Compendium Theologiae Moralis (Romae: 1907), II, n. 652, q. 4. 

Thomas Sanchez, De Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento (Venetiis: Pezzana, 1737), lib. 
Ill, disp. 17, n. 4-5; Castropalao, Opus Morale (Lugduni: Barbier, 1682), tr. XXVIII, 
disp. 2, punctum 13, § 8, n. 9. 19 Sanchez, loc. cit. 

*Leonardus Lessius, In D. Thomam Commentarium (Louvanii: 1645), Auct., verb. 


“Matrimonium,” casus 17; Suarez, De Legibus, lib. V, cap. 23, nn. 3 and 6. 
* Sanchez, loc. cit. 
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All these arguments are sufficiently refuted by the fact that the more 
favorable opinion became common soon after the Council of Trent and 
was applied in many responses of the Holy See.” 

The second classical case of common moral impossibility is concerned 
with the cessation of diriment impediments in grave difficulty. 
Modern opinion holds that in cases of moral impossibility an ecclesiasti- 
calimpediment ceases to invalidate marriage.** The discussion centers 
around a decision of the Holy Office, June 4, 1851. There was question 
of the validity of marriages contracted between Christians and infidels 
with the impediment of disparity of cult, in a place where there were 
so few Christians that they could not marry among themselves. It was 
morally impossible to obtain dispensations because of the great dis- 
tance from a missionary who could dispense. With the approval of the 
Sovereign Pontiff the Holy Office replied that such persons were not to 
be disquieted.*4 

This case is used by many authors as an example of the cessation 
of a diriment impediment in common moral impossibility. The rea- 
sons they give for the cessation of the impediment are the same as those 
seen above in the case of cessation of the law of the marriage form, 
namely, the natural right to marry* and the harm which would result 
in the community if the law were enforced.” 

The prevalence of the natural right is well expressed by Payen who 
says that the Church forces no one to celibacy.” Gasparri says that 
when a person must remain unmarried or marry an infidel without a 
dispensation, there is no doubt that the impediment ceases since it is 
opposed to the natural law.”* 

2 Cf. responses cited above; also S. Off., July 1, 1863, Coll. P. F., n. 1240. 

% Ayrinhac-Lydon, Marriage Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law (revised ed.; 
New York: Benziger, 1938), n. 253; Cappello, De Mairimonio (ed. 3a; Taurinorum Au- 
gustae: Marietti, 1933), n. 199; Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus de Matrimonio, Editio 
nova ad Mentem Codicis Juris Canonici (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, s.a.), n. 260; Vlaming, 
Praelectiones Juris Matrimonii ad Normam Codicis Juris Canonici (ed. 3a; Bussum: 1919), 
I, n. 198; ef al. 

* Coll. P. F., n. 1062. 

% Chelodi, Jus Matrimoniale juxta Codicem Juris Canonici (ed. 4a; Tridentini: Ardesi, 
1937), n. 81; Gasparri, loc. cit.; Payen, De Matrimonio in Missionibus (ed. 2a; Zi-ka-wei: 
1935), I, n. 1100. 

% Cappello, Vlaming, locis cit.; Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 3a; Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, s.a.), III, n. 862; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Juris Canonici (ed. 
5a; Mechliniae-Romae: Dessain, 1930-36), I, n. 117. 

7 Payen, loc. cil. 28 Gasparri, loc. cit. 
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Wernz objects that the decree of the Holy Office cited above does not 
establish a principle but grants a favor.” He draws a parallc: with an 
Instruction of the Holy Office, December 18, 1872, which gave the 
singular faculty to dispense in advance certain Christians who were 
setting out for distant regions where there was no opportunity to obtain 
dispensations, and where they would have to marry infidels or persons 
whom they would convert and baptize.*® Cappello responds that this 
latter instruction is a practical procedure which decides no theoretical 
question.** Chelodi says that the principle of the prevalence of the 
natural right to marry when this right is in conflict with canon law is 
not affected by the Church’s desire to diminish the number of cases in 
which it would be applicable. The Church rightly safeguards the 
external forum by foreseeing such cases when possible, but it would be 
unreasonable to presume that she can foresee and provide for all such 
difficulties. 

The opinion of Wernz is modified in Wernz-Vidal where the prob- 
ability of the reason derived from the natural right to marry is ad- 
mitted.** Wernz himself admitted this reason in the question of com- 
mon impossibility of observing the form of marriage.™ 

Oesterle objects that if the natural right to marry prevails in con- 
flict with ecclesiastical law, it is difficult to explain how the Church 
can and does establish ecclesiastical impediments and denies dispensa- 
tions. He cites canon 1016 which says that Christian marriage is 
ruled by canon law as well as by divine law.* We may answer that 
in conflict between the divine or natural law and human law, the 
divine law must prevail. The ecclesiastical law is not in conflict with 
divine law in establishing impediments unless they are such as invade 
the natural right to marry. This right does not mean the right to 
marry anyone, but the right to marry someone. Canon law as well 
as divine law limits the field of choice, but human law cannot remove 
the right to choose someone,* unless one first voluntarily renounce his 
right. 


* Wernz, Jus Matrimoniale, n. 510, note 37. 0 Coll. P. F., n. 1392. 


3 Cappello, loc. cit. % Chelodi, loc. cit. 
*® Wernz-Vidal, Jus Matrimoniale (ed. 2a; Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregori- 
anae, 1928), n. 273, note 41. 4 Wernz, op. cil., n. 173, pt. VI. 


* Oesterle, “De Validitate aut Nullitate Matrimoniorum a Captivis ex Bello in Russia 
Initorum,” in Bernardini et al., Consultationes Juris Canonici (Romae: 1939), II, p. 141. 
* Cf. Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, ASS, XXIII (1890-91), 645. 
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This natural right to marry includes the right to the means neces- 
sary for a valid marriage, according to the axiom, qui vult finem vult 
medium. It includes the right to a valid form of marriage, and the 
right to choose a spouse from among those who are available within 
the bounds of moral possibility. If this right cannot be exercised 
except by contracting marriage in a way contrary to the prescriptions 
of invalidating ecclesiastical law, this law must cease to invalidate, for 
it is in conflict with a higher law. 

It is to be noted that the right to marry does not imply the right to 
marry immediately. If the common difficulty of obtaining a dispensa- 
tion is foreseen to be only temporary, the parties must wait, for the 
common good demands that they submit to delay in order to observe 
the law. Hence the authors use such expressions as “very long,” 
“quasi-perpetual.” Payen says that if a place is visited by a missionary 
every year or even every second year, the impediment oi disparity of 
cult would not cease for a Christian who must marry an infidel or re- 
main single until the arrival of the missionary.” The Church is more 
indulgent in her positive law concerning the form of marriage. 
Canon 1098 grants an exception to the ordinary form when there is a 
foreseen delay of one month. 

The second reason for the cessation of invalidating law in the clas- 
sical cases above is the principle that a law which is harmful to the com- 
munity ceases to oblige. When it is very difficult or morally impos- 
sible to fulfill a law, its prescriptions lack the essential condition of 
moral possibility. It no longer promotes the common good and must 
cease tobind. This isa general principle of the natural law, applicable 
to all human law, invalidating as well as prohibitory. When the en- 
forcement of an invalidating law would prevent marriage in a com- 
munity for some time, it would cause spiritual and temporal ruin. 

These two reasons for the cessation of invalidating laws in common 
moral impossibility of observing them may be reduced to the general 
principle that human law ceases to bind when it is in conflict with a 
higher law—in this case the natural law granting to all men the right 
to marry, and the natural law prescribing the essential conditions of 
positive law. In other words, in common moral impossibility of ob- 
serving an invalidating ecclesiastical law, this law must cease to bind 


37 Payen, op. cil., n. 1102. 
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for it would be beyond the power of the human legislator to impose his 
law in such difficult circumstances. 

From the illustrative cases found in the authors it is clear that out- 
side places which are very remote or in which the civil law usurps the 
Church’s legislative rights, there can hardly be a common difficulty 
which would render the observance of the Church’s invalidating laws 
morally impossible. Other cases of grave difficulty will usually. be 
cases of individual rather than common difficulty. Whether in- 
dividual difficulty can be grave enough to cause the cessation of in- 
validating law in a particular case will now be discussed. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTY 


The supreme law of the Church is the salvation of souls, and in 
making her laws with this end in view she is always guided by the 
moral principles of the natural law. This is especially apparent in the 
new Code of Canon Law which manifests a great solicitude to legislate 
in a way that will prevent the cases in which common or individual 
impossibility of obeying her marriage laws might occur. Canon 1098 
provides against moral impossibility of celebrating marriage with the 
ordinary canonical form. Canons 1043-45 provide against the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining dispensations through the usual channels when 
there is urgent need to celebrate a marriage either in danger of death 
or because an impediment is discovered when it is too late to postpone 
the marriage without grave difficulty. 

But the Code has not provided for all possible cases of moral im- 
possibility which might arise in a particular case. For example, in 
danger of death two persons might wish to marry without the priest 
in accordance with canon 1098, but be hindered by a diriment impedi- 
ment which a priest could dispense by canon 1044 if he could be called. 
Since there is no priest available, would the impediment cease in the 
case? Or if it is impossible in the same circumstances to have the two 
witnesses required by canon 1098, could valid marriage be contracted? 

The care with which the Code provides against the cases of moral 
impossibility which were commonly discussed by theologians before 
the Code shows that the Church wishes to forestall exceptions to her 
laws. On the other hand, this care might also be taken as a sign of 
the mind of the legislator who does not wish the marriage laws to be 
too burdensome. Since the law makes exceptions for cases of grave 
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difficulty, and since it cannot foresee all cases which might justify 
exceptions to the law, we may be inclined to think that the mind of the 
legislator is to except other cases which are similar to those for which 
exceptions are expressly set down in the law. 

Furthermore, in so far as these expressed exceptions are made in 
accordance with the requirement of natural law defining moral pos- 
sibility as an essential condition of positive law, they involve a general 
principle applicable to all similar cases. 


General Principle 


It is a general principle of law, unanimously taught by canonists and 
moralists, that when the end of a law ceases contrarily in a particular 
case the law ceases to bind. That is, when an otherwise just law can- 
not be observed in a particular case without sin, injustice, or grave 
difficulty and inconvenience, the law is suspended in the case. This 
is a universal principle which must be admitted as governing invalidat- 
ing laws as well as other laws. If the observance of an invalidating 
law involves an inescapable and proportionately grave difficulty which 
the subject cannot justly be required to undergo for the sake of the 
common good intended by the law, the law cannot be enforced in the 
case. It would be beyond the power of the legislator to do so. En- 
forcement would be unjust because the law would not be morally 
possible of observance. 

The question to be answered in regard to invalidating laws is not 
whether this principle is true. Rather the question is whether in such 
grave laws there can be any particular, individual difficulty so grave 
that the subject may not be forced to bear it for the common good. In 
other words, if the end of an invalidating law ceases contrarily in a 
particular case, the law must cease to bind. But the question re- 
mains: Can an invalidating law cease contrarily in a case of particular 
difficulty; can there be an individual difficulty which is grave in pro- 
portion to the gravity of the law? 

The defenders of the severe opinion, who hold that no particular 
difficulty is sufficient to cause the cessation of the voiding effect of 
these laws, derive their arguments from the great necessity of these 
laws for the common good* and from the danger of abuse and uncer- 


8 Suarez, De Legibus, lib. V, cap. 23, nn. 2 and 6. 
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tainty which might result in regard to the validity of the acts in- 
volved.*® These reasons do not exclude the cessation of invalidating 
laws in common difficulty, as is now universally admitted. Nor do 
they demonstrate the impossibility of a private difficulty so great that 
it outweighs the gravity of invalidating laws. Such impossibility can- 
not be established a priori in regard to any positive law which is sub- 
ject to a higher law and which in a particular case may come into 
conflict with a higher law. 


Classical Cases of Individual Difficulty 


To throw some light on this problem it will be useful to examine the 
doctrine of the authors who discussed the cases of canons 1098 and 
1043-45 before they were incorporated into the Code as express ex- 
ceptions to the general law. 

In the matter of diriment impediments to marriage, before the Code 
there was the classical casus perplexus in which an occult impediment 
is discovered just before the marriage is to be celebrated, when there 
is not sufficient time to obtain a dispensation from Rome, and the mar- 
riage cannot be postponed without scandal or infamy of one of the 
parties. This case was most likely to occur when one of the parties 
manifested the diriment impediment of illegitimate affinity, which 
could not be made public without grave defamation of the guilty party. 
Postponement of the marriage could not be easily explained and even 
if an apparently good reason could be given, suspicion would remain. 

Sanchez taught that in such urgent need the bishop could dispense 
from the impediment because in such difficulty the Pope could not be 
presumed to reserve this dispensation to himself. Such reservation 
of dispensing power would be contrary to good government and charity, 
for it would be the occasion of scandal and other sins.*® Pignatelli 
taught that the bishop could dispense because in such urgent and 
difficult circumstances the law becomes unjust and ceases to bind; it 
isin conflict with the higher law of charity by which the bishop should 
provide for his subjects in grave need; it is in conflict with the person’s 
right to his reputation and with the law of avoiding scandal; the Roman 


* Marc-Gestermann-Raus, Institutiones Morales Alphonsianae (ed. 19a; Lugduni: 
Vitte, 1933-34), II, n. 2003. 
“ Sanchez, De Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento, lib. II, disp. 40, n. 8. 
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Pontiff can be presumed to grant the bishop the faculty to dispense in 
such need, otherwise he would be acting against the good of his sub- 
jects and causing scandal.“ 

The opinion that in such urgency the bishop could dispense from 
occult impediments originated with Sanchez and became the common 
doctrine.“ But most of the authors gave the reason of Sanchez, that 
the bishop had the presumed faculty to dispense, rather than the 
reason of Pignatelli that the law ceases to bind in the case. Either 
reason involves cessation of invalidation in a particular case. In the 
first, the bishop is granting a dispensation in a matter reserved to the 
Holy See and therefore acting invalidly according to the letter of the 
law;* in the second, the invalidating law establishing the impediment 
ceases to bind. Since nearly all theologians held one or the other of 
these solutions, there was agreement as to the principle that invalida- 
tion can cease in a particular case of grave difficulty. 

This doctrine was not sufficient to solve the casus perplexus in which 
not even the bishop could be asked for a dispensation. Roncaglia, 
accepting the reasoning of Pignatelli, drew the logical conclusion that 
since the law ceases to bind in such need, the pastor can make a doc- 
trinal interpretation and declare the cessation of the impediment.“ 
He adds that out of reverence for the Church’s authority and for greater 
security, a dispensation should afterwards be sought, which is a proper 
precaution to safeguard the marriage in the external forum. 

St. Alphonsus quotes the doctrine of Pignatelli and Roncaglia, ap- 
parently with approval, for he says that Pignatelli “proves it at length” 
and that it is “not without foundation,” and he seems to admit its use 
in practice.* The probability of this opinion is admitted by Gury, 
Giordanini, Gousset, d’Annibale, Rosset, Gasparri, and Lehmkuhl.* 


4t Pignatelli, Consultationes Canonicae (ed. 4a Veneta; Venetiis, 1722), tom. ITI, cons. 
33, n. 3 sq. 

® Wernz, op. cil., n. 619. 

43 This is an invalidating law in the wide sense seen above. 

“ Roncaglia, Universa Moralis Theologia (Venetiis: Pitteri, 1749), tr. XXI, quaestio 
5, cap. 1, q. 2. 

St. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, lib. VI, n. 613; Homo A postolicus (Mechliniae: 
Hanicq, 1849), tr. XVI, n. 114; Praxis Confessarii, n. 8, in Opera Moralia, Vol. IV (ed. 
Gaudé; Romae: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1912). 

Gury, Casus Conscientiae (Lugduni: 1881), n. 1036; Giordanini, [struzione per i No- 
velli Confessori, Opus Anonymus (Roma: Societ4 della Minerva, 1841), pars II, n. 32; 
Gousset, Théologie Morale (Bruxellis: Vanderborght, 1844-45), II, n. 850; d’Annibale, 
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Wernz and Feije oppose the opinion but finally admit that it can be 
used in practice in very urgent cases because of its probability.*’ 

This doctrine was restricted to occult impediments although Roncag- 
lia says that if the same causes occur in the case of public impediments, 
the doctrine is applicable at least in regard to the bishop’s power to 
dispense.** But St. Alphonsus points out that the same causes could 
hardly occur when the impediment is public. Scandal would be given 
by the celebration of the marriage rather than by its delay.*° 

As the above solution was restricted to occult impediments, it was 
not applied to the case of private difficulty in having the pastor assist 
at a marriage, even in danger of death or whea an unauthorized priest 
could be present.5® Exception to the law of the Tridentine form was 
restricted to common difficulty. There were a few early authors who 
held the opposite opinion™ but it was not accepted by their successors. 

The opinion that marriage could be validly contracted without the 
pastor in private difficulty of having him assist was revived by Baller- 
ini. He argued that the opposing reasons could be reduced to one, 
namely, that the law of Trent prescribing the form of marriage is an 
invalidating law. The same argument, he said, could be applied 
equally to impediments which were admitted to cease in the particular 
difficulty of the casus perplexus and to the case of common impossibility 
in which the cessation of the prescribed form of marriage was admitted 
to cease. Further, the responses of the Holy See concerning common 
impossibility of fulfilling the Tridentine form are not dispensations, but 
declarations of the validity of the marriages contracted without the 
form. The reason for these declarations is the need of the faithful 
who must not be deprived of the opportunity to marry validly, by the 
impossibility of observing the prescribed form. This reason is equally 
true in cases of particular impossibility. Why then should we distin- 
guish between common and particular need? Gasparri, writing be- 





Summula Theologiae Moralis (ed. 4a; Romae: Typographia Polyglotta, 1896-97), ITI, n. 
454; Rosset, De Sacramento Matrimonii (Paris: 1895-96), IV, n. 2389; Gasparri, De Matri- 
monio (ed. 3a), n. 249; Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1914), 
II, n. 1055. 

 Wernz, op. cit., n. 619, note 87; Feije, De Impedimentis et Dispensationibus Matri- 
monialibus (ed. 3a; Louvanii: Peeters, 1885), n. 648. 

* Roncaglia, op. cit., Q. I. 

“St. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis, lib. VI, n. 1122. 

5° Wernz, op. cit., n. 173, note 165. 51 Cf. Rosset, op. cit., IV, n. 2142. 

® Gury-Ballerini, Compendium Theologiae Moralis, II, n. 652, note 80. 
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fore the Code, said that this argument is difficult to refute, but that we 
should not depart from the common doctrine.® 

Ballerini’s argument that cessation of the marriage form should be 
admitted in particular cases of impossibility as well as in common dif. 
ficulty, is quite cogent. The reason derived from the natural right to 
marry which must be protected by cessation of the law in common 
difficulty should apply equally to particular cases. The right to marry 
is an individual right which cannot be legislated away even for one 
person capable of marriage, except with his consent. 

In the cessation of the impediment of disparity of cult where there 
is no Christian to marry, the difficulty is called “common” but would 
better be called “individual.” The presence of a Christian community 
would destroy the difficulty. This is rather a case of individual impos- 
sibility of exercising the right to marry without neglecting the in- 
validating law, the impossibility being due to a territorial difficulty 
since there is no possible Christian spouse in the place. 

It is therefore reasonable to say that an invalidating law must cease 
to invalidate if otherwise some private cause prevents the exercise of 
the right to marry, for life or for an indefinitely long time. But cases 
of individual difficulty which perpetually prevent marriage would be 
extremely rare, and there are other cases of particular difficulty of ob- 
serving invalidating laws which do not involve such rigorous impos- 
sibility. 

Modern Opinion 


After the promulgation of the new Code of Canon Law, the question 
of cessation of invalidating laws in individual difficulty is discussed as 
to the general principle and in particular cases. Michiels says that 
individual moral impossibility can never excuse from invalidating 
laws. Merkelbach says that in an urgent case of private need, in- 
validating laws cease if the Church is known to dispense in the case, dr 
can be presumed to do so; but he denies that in a particular need a 
diriment impediment of marriage ceases. 

DeSmet says that many authors deny that epikeia can ever be in- 


58 Gasparri, De Matrimonio (ed. 3a), n. 1175. 

5 Even in the extreme difficulty just seen, there is moral and not physical impossibility, 
for it would be physically possible to obey the law by remaining unmarried. 

5 Michiels, Normae Generales, p. 370, cf. p. 363. 

% Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis, I, n. 353; cf. III, n. 862. 
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yoked in a particular case against an invalidating law, while others 
admit it in very urgent need, and he agrees with the latter opinion.” 
Treating of the casus perplexus as it may arise under the new Code, 
he holds that canon 1045, §3, does not give the confessor power to 
dispense in confession from an impediment that is of its nature public 
although in fact occult. But if one party is conscious of the existence 
of the impediment and cannot manifest it to the other without grave 
difficulty, the impediment ceases by epikeia. He argues that although 
invalidating laws do not generally admit epikeia except in common 
need, this principle primarily concerns public cessation of the law. 
This public relaxation of the law would be harmful to the common 
good, but the same cannot be said of an occult case.® 

Van Hove says that like all human laws founded in the presumption 
of universal danger, invalidating laws do not cease when their purpose 
ceases negatively in a particular case, that is, when in a particular case 
they merely cease to be useful for the common good; but they do cease 
in a particular case when their purpose ceases contrarily, that is, when 
they become harmful or too difficult, for it is beyond the power of the 
legislator to enforce the law in such circumstances.” Ayrinhac says 
that it is probable that ecclesiastical impediments cease when there 
are urgent reasons of conscience for celebrating marriage which cannot 
be postponed without danger to salvation. 

Various particular applications of this principle are discussed by 
canonists and moralists, some of which will be briefly stated. 

When the pastor cannot be had in danger of death or in other ex- 
tremely urgent cases, or when marriage would otherwise have to be 
postponed for a very long time, valid marriage can be contracted with 
only one witness or with none, although two are required by canon 
1098.% In such necessity, if there is an impediment from which the 
Church is accustomed to dispense and from which a priest assisting 
at the marriage could dispense by virtue of canon 1044 or 1045, it is 
probable that if there is no priest to dispense, valid marriage can be 


5’ De Smet, Tractatus Theologico-Canonicus de Sponsalibus et Matrimonio (ed. 4a; Bru- 
gis: Beyaert, 1927), n. 469. 58 Thid., n. 839. 

*® Van Hove, De Legibus, n. 335. 60 Ayrinhac-Lydon, Marriage Legislation, n. 253. 

® Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis (ed. 13a; Taurini-Romae: Marietti, 1939), II, n. 
843; Cappello, De Matrimonio, III, n. 695; Dalpiaz, ‘“Matrimonium a Catholico in Cap- 
tivitate coram Uno Teste Contractum,” in Bernardini et al., Consultationes Juris Canonici, 
II, p. 116; Gasparri, De Matrimonio (ed. nova), n. 998; et al. 
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contracted without the dispensation because the law establishing the 
impediment ceases in conflict with the natural law. 

If marriage is celebrated before a delegated priest and a secret im- 
pediment is discovered just before the marriage when it is impossible 
to seek a dispensation or to delay the marriage, the delegated priest 
probably cannot dispense by virtue of canon 1045, §3, but in such a 
case he may use the doctrine that the impediment ceases, as in the 
solution of the casus perplexus before the Code.® 

After marriage, one of the parties may discover that an impediment 
exists unknown to the other, but be unable to manifest it without 
grave difficulty such as personal defamation. If it is morally impos- 
sible to decline the marriage act until a dispensation is obtained, an 
impediment for which the Church is accustomed to dispense at least 
for the internal forum probably ceases in this difficulty. 

The Ordinary, dispensing from the impediment of disparity of cult 
in an urgent case, cannot dispense from the required promises unless he 
has a special faculty for this. Ifin a very urgent case the non-Catholic 
party refuses the promises and the marriage must be celebrated in 
order to provide for the salvation of the Catholic party, the bishop 
may probably declare the cessation of the law demanding the promises, 
after the requirements of the divine law are satisfied by making the 
danger of perversion of the Catholic party remote. If the formal 
promises are omitted because of lack of time when a marriage is cele- 
brated in danger of death, a valid dispensation cannot be given but 
the marriage is valid because the ecclesiastical law ceases.™ 

The cessation of the law prescribing the form of marriage when it is 
impossible to have the assistance of the pastor without grave difficulty 
is no longer a matter of opinion. An exception is expressly made in 
the new Code of Canon Law, in canon 1098. This canon allows mar- 
riage without the pastor when there is danger of death, or when the 
difficulty will continue for one month. The exception is made for 

® Cappello, op. cit., n. 692; Cerato, Matrimonium a Codice Juris Canonici Integre De- 
sumptum (Petavii: 1929), n. 95. 

*§ Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, ITI, n. 703. 

Arregui, Summarium Theologiae Moralis (ed. 12a; Bilbao: El] Mensajero del Corazén 
de Jests, 1934), n. 731; Cappello, op. cit., ITI, n. 199; De Smet, o/. cit., n. 238; et al. 

% Cerato, op. cil., n. 35; De Smet, op. cit., n. 591, cf. n. 508. This opinion seems no 
longer tenable, in view of the decree of the Holy Office, Jan. 14, 1932, AAS, XXIV (1932), 


25. Cf. Cappello, ““Annotationes,” Periodica, XXI (1932), 103-4. 
® Cappello, De Matrimonio, n. 231. 
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particular cases of grave difficulty as well as for common difficulty. 
But a dispute remains concerning the nature of the impossibility which 
prevents the pastor’s assistance. Must it be physically impossible 
for the pastor to assist, or is moral impossibility sufficient? 

The same question was discussed under the decree Tametsi because 
with the rise of Gallicanism the civil power began to usurp the Church’s 
right to legislate for marriage. Under such conditions it might happen 
that a marriage could be validly contracted according to canon law but 
not according to civil law. A priest who would assist at such a mar- 
riage was liable to severe penalties in some countries.” The threat 
of these penalties made it morally impossible for the pastor to assist 
at the marriage. 

Before the promulgation of the new Code of Canon Law it was com- 
monly taught that marriage under these conditions was valid when 
contracted before two witnesses without the pastor® although the 
question was reopened by a response of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments, January 31, 1916.° 

In the new Code, canon 1098 makes the exception in general terms, 
“Tf it is impossible without grave inconvenience to send for or go to 
the pastor.” It does not distinguish between physical absence and 
moral restraint upon a pastor physically present. Hence many 
authors held that moral absence was sufficient to permit valid marriage 
before two witnesses only. But an interpretation by the C. I. C., 
March 10, 1928, said that canon 1098 refers only to physical absence 
of the pastor or bishop.”° This seemed to settle the question in favor 
of the severe opinion. 

A later response, July 19, 1931, said that when the pastor or Ordi- 
nary, although materially present in the place, cannot assist at the mar- 
riage because of grave inconvenience, the case is to be referred to the 
physical absence required in the interpretation of March 10, 1928.7! 

Many theologians who held that moral impossibility of having the 
pastor satisfied the conditions of canor 1098 were led to abandon the 
opinion by the response of 1928 but returned to it after the second 
response.” After 1931 the more common opinion reconciles these two 

De Smet, op. cit., n. 453 sq., gives a short history of this civil legislation. 

® Gasparri, De Matrimonio (ed. nova), n. 1017. AAS, VIII (1916), 36. 

% Ibid., XX (1928), 120. 1 [bid., XXIII (1931), 388. 


"E.g., Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, III, n. 742; cf. Vermeersch, “Annotationes,” 
Periodica, XVII (1928), 76. 
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interpretations by saying that canon 1098 is applicable when the pas- 
tor or Ordinary is physically absent in the sense that he is unable to 
witness the contract physically and actively by asking and receiving 
the consent, whether he is prevented by physical absence from the 
place or by moral pressure.”* But some authors continue to demand 
that the presence of the pastor be physically impossible.* A private 
response of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, April 24, 
1935, accepts the favorable opinion.” 

This is properly a canonical question of the interpretation of canon 
1098 when the discussion includes the canon’s provision that the dif- 
ficulty need be expected to continue for only one month. But in view 
of what has been seen concerning the natural right to marry which 
cannot be invaded by positive law, it seems that the more favorable 
interpretation of this canon must be adopted when the impossibility 
is expected to endure indefinitely. The fact that the pastor cannot be 
had as a witness to the contract would prevent the exercise of this right 
if the law were enforced. If this condition is to last for a long time, 
the ordinary law of the marriage form must cease, no matter what 
prevents the assistance of the pastor. Whether he is prevented by 
physical absence or moral pressure, the fact remains that it is impos- 
sible for him to assist at the marriage, and the marriage must be valid 
without his presence. 

Such cases might occur where civil law forbids religious marriages, 
or establishes impossible conditions sanctioned by severe civil penalties, 
or requires a previous civil ceremony which in a particular case might 
be impossible because of the lack of required documents or because 
of the existence of an invalid but civilly recognized marriage.” 

Where such cases occur, geod order demands that the liceity of mar- 
riage without the pastor be decided by the proper ecclesiastical author- 
ities.”” It is also generally taught that when an impediment is con- 

%3 Gasparri, op. cit., n. 1017; cf. Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., II, n. 843; Ayrinhac-Lydon, 
op. cit., n. 252; Cappello, op. cit., n. 694; Chelodi, Jus Matrimoniale, n. 137; Creusen, 
“Célébration du mariage, Réponse du 25 Juillet, 1931,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LVIII 
(1931), 827 sq.; Vlaming, op. cit., n. 590; et al. 

™ De Becker, “De Recta Canonis 1098 Codicis Juris Canonici Interpretatione,” Ephem- 
erides Theologicae Lovanienses, IX (1932), 284 sqg.; Maroto, ““Responsa ad Proposita Dubia 
25 Julii 1931,” A pollinaris, IV (1931), 381. 

% Cf. Periodica, XX VII (1938), 45. 
% Cappello, De Matrimonio, n. 694. 
7 Wernz-Vidal, Jus Matrimoniale, n. 548 note 72. 
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sidered to cease in a particular case and a marriage is contracted 
without a dispensation, the dispensation should afterwards be sought. 
This is not an admission of weakness in the opinion that the law ceases 
in the case. It is rather a provision to safeguard the marriage in the 
external forum, which should generally be done even in cases of cer- 
tain cessation of the law, just as marriage without the priest is to be 
recorded by the parties or witnesses.”® 

Examples of cessation of invalidity may also be found in laws re- 
stricting jurisdiction, which are invalidating laws in the wide sense 
we have seen. Thus canon 884 refuses a priest jurisdiction over an 
accomplice so that absolution of the accomplice is invalid. If there 
is no other priest to absolve this sinner and no hope that one will ever 
come to the place, there is a grave need which is considered sufficient 
cause for an exception to the law. Grave scandal or infamy which 
would result from neglect of the sacraments, especially paschal com- 
munion, is also considered to be a sufficient excusing cause. The legis- 
lator did not intend to include such extraordinary cases, in which there 
is no other possible confessor, and in which the accomplice would have 
to wait until the point of death for valid absolution. The Church does 
not wish to neglect the ordinary economy of salvation by forcing the 
accomplice to seek grace through perfect contrition instead of through 
the sacrament of penance.” 

Noldin taught that this exception to the law is the more likely be- 
cause the human law is in conflict not only with the natural law of 
avoiding scandal, and the natural right to reputation, but also with 
the positive divine law which prescribes the reception of the sacra- 
ments of penance and the Holy Eucharist at least occasionally during 
life.6° Schmitt inclines to the opposite opinion because the priest can 
have recourse to the Sacred Poenitentiary for the faculty to absolve, 
or the accomplice can make an act of perfect contrition.*' Many 
authors also teach that the priest can validly absolve the accomplice 


% Canon 1103, § 3. 

” Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., II, n. 401; Arregui, op. cit., n. 647; Cappello, De Poenitentia 
(ed. 3a; Taurinorum Augustae: Marietti, 1938), n. 632; Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, 
II, n. 1205; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Juris Canonici, II, n. 160. 

® Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 15-16a; Oeniponte: Rausch, 1923), III, n. 
371. 

® Noldin-Schmitt, Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 26a; Oeniponte: Rausch, 1939), ITI, 
n. 372. 
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if otherwise he cannot avoid grave infamy, when for example, his 
identity and priesthood were unknown to the accomplice.” 


CONCLUSION 


A law, whether prohibitory or invalidating, must have the essential 
condition that it be morally possible of fulfilment. If its end ceases 
contrarily in general or in a particular case so that its observance would 
be evil or too difficult, the law must cease to oblige. If the cessation 
of the invalidating effect as well as of the prohibition or command is 
required in order to avoid a proportionately grave difficulty, then the 
law must cease to invalidate. 

Despite the great gravity of invalidating laws, there may be partic- 
ular cases of individual difficulty which is proportionate to the gravity 
of invalidating law. There may not be a sufficient number of authors 
teaching one or the other of the above cases of exception to invalidating 
laws to give their solutions probability merely by weight of their au- 
thority. But there is practically unanimous agreement in the principle 
that invalidating laws cease to invalidate in particular cases of pro- 
portionately grave difficulty. This is clear not only from their dis- 
cussions of the general principle, but also from the many cases in which 
they apply the principle. 

The argument of the few opposing theologians that the common good 
is to be preferred to the private good of an individual is not true in 
every case, especially when the individual good is of a higher order 
than the common good in question, as may happen when the salvation 
of a soul is involved. As most of the exceptions made by the authors 
concern occult cases, there is little harm to the common good and 
scandal is avoided. The only probable harm to the common good 
would be a conflict between the internal and the external forum. This 
should be forestalled by seeking a dispensation or declaration of valid- 
ity at the opportune time. 

The arguments with which the favorable solutions of cases are sup- 
ported may be reduced to two: conflict with a higher law, and an inter- 
pretation of the mind of the legislator. 

There may be conflict with the natural law defending the natural 
rights of the individual, such as the right to reputation and the right 


8 Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theologicum Morale (ed. 3a; Prati: Giachetti, 1898-1901), 
V, n. 417; Cappello, De Poenitentia, n. 632-33; Lehmkuhl, op. cit., I, n. 1202. 
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to marry, or with the natural law forbidding scandal. There may be 
conflict with divine positive law, such as the law commanding the 
reception of the sacraments during one’s life. The danger of the loss 
of a soul by death in the state of sin may cause the law to cease in some 
cases which are not included under the wide powers given to bishops 
and priests for the help of the dying, or in cases in which there is not a 
priest available to exercise these powers. 

In many cases it is difficult to determine with certainty whether these 
exceptions of the authors involve difficulties which exceed the power 
of the legislator to impose, or those which are merely beyond his will 
to enforce. Although they frequently say a case is beyond the will 
of the legislator, they add reasons that involve a conflict with a higher 
law. Ifthe higher law prevails, it is beyond the power of the legislator 
to enforce the inferior law. 

However, in some of the exceptions made, it seems that the enforce- 
ment of the invalidating law would be within the power of the Church. 
When the subject of the law is culpable, as when two persons have lived 
in sinful union with every opportunity to remedy their condition, the 
Church is not bound to provide extraordinary means or to relax her 
laws in order to validate the union when one of the parties is dying, 
especially since the dying person can repent and be saved without this 
validation. But it is certainly the mind of the Church to offer every 
aid to her dying wayward children. 

Such persons are in urgent difficulty through their own fault. If, 
instead of imposing penalties for the fault, the Church makes an ex- 
ception to her law in order to remove the difficulty, the exception is not 
forced upon her by the limitation of her power, but is granted by her 
will. 

In the solution of the casus perplexus before the Code, some authors 
invoked the mind of the legislator; others argued that enforcement of 
the law was beyond the power of the legislator because of conflict with 
the superior natural law. Of course when the enforcement is beyond 
the power of the legislator it is also beyond his will rationally inter- 
preted. 

The ultimate decision as to the extent of the Church’s legislative 
power rests with the Church herself, as the infallible custodian of faith 
and morals. Her will concerning her laws is indirectly manifested in 
canon 15 which says that even invalidating laws do not oblige in doubt 
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of law. There may be doubt about the existence of a diriment impedi- 
ment, because of the solid probability that the impediment ceases in a 
given case of grave difficulty. From this canon it is certain that the 
invalidating law does not apply to the case. The legislator foresees 
that there will be cases in which the law is probably beyond his power 
to enforce, or beyond his will as interpreted doctrinally, and this canon 
expresses the Church’s unwillingness to enforce the law in such dif- 
ficulty. 

Since the promulgation of the new Code of Canon Law, the most 
frequent difficulties that might interfere with invalidating law are 
excepted by the law itself. But some cases unforeseen by the Code 
may occur, as has been seen in the examples given. 

Briefly stating these conclusions: 

1) If the end of an invalidating law ceases in a particular case be- 
cause the invalidation involves a proportionately grave difficulty not 
intrinsic to the law, the law ceases to invalidate in the case. 

2) Particular, individual difficulty proportionate to the gravity of 
an invalidating law is possible and may arise from conflict with the 
natural law or other law which is superior to the law in question. 

3) The prevailing law need not be one that forbids compliance with 
the inferior law; it may be one which protects action contrary to the 
invalidating law even though the protected right could be legitimately 
ceded, e.g. the right to reputation or the right to marry. 

4) The difficulty may be one which is not sufficiently grave to be 
beyond the power of the legislator to impose, but which is beyond his 
will. 

These conclusions may not be applied indiscriminately to all in- 
validating laws. The relative gravity of the law and of the difficulty 
must be weighed in each particular case. A decision against the in- 
validating law must be made under the guidance of approved authors 
who teach their opinion in such a way as to give it solid probability. 
Due to the gravity of invalidating laws it is only in the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances that such a decision may be made in a case 
not discussed by approved authors. 
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POPE ST. EUGENE I 


JOHN J. HEALY, S.J. 
Alma College 


HE death of Pope Gregory the Great in 604 marked the end of an 
i era in Roman history and the beginning of a century of chaos. 
Rome was still subject to the Emperor of Constantinople, who exer- 
cised his jurisdiction through the Exarch of Ravenna; but the imperial 
power was growing weaker in the city and at times seemed almost 
powerless against the increasing anarchy of the citizens. The Em- 
peror could not nominate the Pope, as he could nominate the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, but the Pope-elect could not be consecrated without 
the Emperor’s approval, and Pope Martin I, who dared to mount the 
papal throne without waiting for the imperial permission, soon paid 
a terrible price for his temerity. 

The great doctrinal controversies of this century raged about the 
Monothelite heresy, which acknowledged but one will in Christ. This 
theory of Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, was largely a political 
expedient intended to win back the Monophysites, who held that the 
Council of Chalcedon had lapsed into Nestorianism when it defined 
that, even after the Incarnation, Christ has two complete natures, 
and who, by their opposition to the imperial policies, were proving 
a serious menace to the safety of the empire in its wars against the 
Persians and the Arabs. But like many another attempt to promote 
theological peace by imperial decree, Monothelitism was destined to 
increase rather than to diminish the disunion in the empire. The 
“Ecthesis,” a Monothelite profession of faith published by Emperor 
Heraclius in 638, was revoked by his grandson, Constans II, because 
of the ill will that it produced; but Constans replaced it in 648 with 
the “Typus,” a similar edict which ordered all bishops to approve and 
accept the theory of Sergius. 

Pope Theodore died in May 649, some months after the publica- 
tion of the “Typus,”’ and his successor, Martin, ascended the papal 
throne two months later without waiting for the approval of the 
Emperor, who, by publishing the ““Typus,” had committed himself 
to the support of the heresy of the Monothelites. The new Pope 
promptly assembled one hundred and five bishops in a council at the 
Lateran which emphatically defended the two wills in Christ and 
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denounced the “‘scelerosus Typus” recently published by the emperor,! 
Pope Martin sent news of the council’s decision to the bishops through- 
out the world, and even forwarded a copy of the conciliar decrees to 
the Emperor himself, whose anger at this open defiance of his orders 
can readily be imagined. 

Even before he had received the decrees of the Lateran Council, 
Constans II had already taken steps to punish the newly-elected 
Pope. He wrote a letter to Olympius, Exarch of Ravenna, ordering 
him to proceed to Rome and, if he could rely on the loyalty of the 
Roman army, to capture Pope Martin.? Finding the Roman soldiers 
reluctant to take part in any action against their bishop, Olympius 
decided to murder him, and, when his plan miscarried, decided to take 
advantage of the weakness of the imperial authority to make him- 
self independent of Constantinople. After negotiations with Pope 
Martin, who, later on in his trial for treason at Constantinople, denied 
any complicity in the revolt, Olympius led his troops to Sicily osten- 
sibly to make war against the Saracens, but possibly to secure their 
aid against the Emperor. 

Thus, for a time at least, the Emperor’s anger was thwarted, but 
it only grew with the years, and when Olympius died of the plague 
in 652 the Emperor was again free to seek vengeance. On Saturday, 
June 15, 653, the new exarch, Kalliopas, arrived in Rome, and Pope 
Martin, who was in bed with the gout, had himself carried into the 
basilica of Constantine and placed before the high altar, where, sur- 
rounded by his loyal clergy, he awaited his fate. Before dawn on 
Monday morning a band of soldiers appeared and proceeded to search 
the church for concealed weapons. Finding that their victim was 
quite defenceless they returned to their master. Within half an hour 
they were back again, armed to the teeth and spoiling for a fight. 
They hacked down the lighted candles with their swords and made 
the darkened church re-echo with the clash of weapons and armor until 
they felt that the assembled clergy had been sufficiently terrified’ 


1 Cf. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, X, 865-1184, for the acts of the Council 

2 Cf. Duchesne, Le Liber Pontificalis (Paris, 1886), I, 337. 

3 Cf. Migne, PL, LXXXVII, 199-202. Fr. Paul Peeters questions the authenticity 
of these letters. He claims that Martin could not have written them, but may have 
written an account of his sufferings which Anastasius Bibliothecarius chose to present 
in the form of a series of letters; cf. Analecta Bollandiana, LI (1933), 225-52. 
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Then they seized the unresisting Pontiff and, after they had handed 
to his clergy an imperial decree which declared his election invalid, 
carried him off to the palace of the Exarch. The following night 
they secretly placed him on a boat in the Tiber and rushed him out 
of the city on his way to imprisonment at Constantinople and death 
as an exile in the Crimea. 

On reading the decree handed to them by the soldiers, the Roman 
clergy found that it declared Martin deposed on the ground that he had 
illegally acquired the episcopacy and was unworthy of the Apostolic 
See. It also told them that Martin was to be taken to Constantinople 
as a prisoner and ordered them to proceed at once to the election of a 
new bishop to replace him. We have no documents to tell us how 
they reacted to this decree. Apparently they were in no great hurry 
to comply with it, for almost a year passed before the election of a 
new Pope, who, after securing the imperial approval, ascended the 
papal throne on August 10, 654. He is known to history as Eugene 
I, one of four popes to bear the name, and he is one of the least-known 
of the many little-known Popes of the seventh century. 

The twelve-line account of Pope Eugene in the Liber Pontificalis 
seems to be the only surviving record of his life by a contemporary.® 
It tells us that he was a Roman of the Aventine region, the son of a 
certain Rufinianus, and a cleric from his youth, but it tells us nothing 
else aboui his history before he became Pope. It tells us that he 
occupied the See of Rome for two years, nine months, and twenty- 
eight days, but it does not tell us anything of his status during the 
first thirteen months of that period when Pope Martin was still alive. 
It tells us that Eugene was kind, meek, gentle, affable, charitable to 
his clergy and the poor, and conspicuous for sanctity, but it does not 
discuss the possibility that he may have been responsible for allowing 
Pope Martin to starve to death in his place of exile. Finally, it tells 
us that the people and clergy of Rome would not permit Eugene to 
say Mass until he had promised that he would never accept the am- 
biguously worded profession of faith sent to him according to custom 
by Peter, the newly-appointed Patriarch of Constantinople, which 
made no reference whatever to Peter’s stand on the burning question 
of Christ’s two wills; but it does not tell us whether Eugene would 


‘Cf. Migne, PL, LXXXVII, 199-202, 5 Cf, Duchesne, op. cit. p. 341, 
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have been willing to compromise with the Monothelites if the Romans 
had been less determined. The sketch of Eugene in the Liber Pony. 
ficalis is more remarkable, therefore, for what it omits than for what 
it tells us. 

Unfortunately the lack of contemporary documents makes it almost 
impossible to supply the omissions of the Liber Pontijicalis. We may 
assume that Eugene was one of the Roman clergy who surrounded 
Pope Martin during the terrible night of his capture in the basilica 
of Constantine. His subsequent election as Pope at a time when the 
imperial troops had control of Rome, and the approval of his election 
by the Emperor, would suggest that he had not taken an active part 
in the opposition to the imperial efforts to force the Church to accept 
Monothelitism. But what are we to think of the validity of such an 
election in view of the fact that Pope Martin was still alive?® 

The answer to this question will naturally depend to a considerable 
extent on one’s views with regard to the chronology of the last years 
of Pope Martin’s life. We know that Martin was carried off from 
Rome during the night of June 18, 653 and that he reached Constanti- 
nople on September 17, whence after a six months imprisonment, 
broken only by his trial for treason on December 20, he was banished 
to the Crimea.” But while the day and the month of his arrival at 
Constantinople is certain, authorities still disagree as to whether it 
was the year 653 or 654. The disagreement arises from the follow- 
ing passage of a letter of Pope Martin as preserved in a Latin transla- 
tion of Anastasius Bibliothecarius: “non autem Mesenae tantum, 
sed et in Calabria... sed et in plurimis insularum, in quibus nos vel 
tribus mensibus peccata impedierunt, nullam compassionem adeptus 
sum, excepto duntaxat in insula Naxia, quoniam ibi annum fecimus, 
merui lavari duobus vel tribus balneis, et apud urbem mansi in 
hospitio quodam.’’* Up to the time of Jaffé all the authors seem to 

6 We assume, of course, the common Catholic teaching that the Pope cannot be de 
posed by any state authority; cf. Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum (Rome, 1923) II, 435-36. 

7 Cf. Jaffé-Wattenbach, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum (Leipzig, 1885), I, 233-34 

8 Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums (Tiibingen, 1933), II, 570, says 653. Fliche-Mar- 
tin, Histoire de l’Eglise (Paris, 1934-), V, 171, and the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirch 
(Freiburg, 1930-), s.v. “Martin I’, say 654. 

® Migne, PL, LXXXVII, 202. Compare this passage with the corresponding passage 

in the newly-discovered Greek life of Martin published by Fr. Peeters in the Amaleds 


Bollandiana, LI, 257. The Greek writer is clearly following the author whom Anastasits 
Bibliothecarius translated into Latin, and there can be no doubt that the “annum fet: 
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have assumed that the Pope spent three months at sea and a year at 
Naxos, thus arriving at Constantinople fifteen months after leaving 
Rome. Jaffé held that the words “tribus mensibus” meant that the 
whole trip, including the stay at Naxos, took three months, and conse- 
quently that the words “annum fecimus” were clearly a corruption of 
the text. Duchesne, however, could see no reason for Jaffé’s assump- 
tion, which does not yet seem to be universally accepted." Now, we 
have a letter of Pope Martin’s written shortly after his arrival in Con- 
stantinople in which he expresses the hope that the Romans will not elect 
anew bishop in his place. If Martin took fifteen months to reach Con- 
stantinople it is clear that this letter was written several months after 
the election of Eugene, and consequently that the election took place 
without Martin’s knowledge and permission, whereas if he took but 





mus” of Anastasius is a mistranslation of the Greek word “xpovorpiBjcavres.”” The 
reading “moram fecimus” instead of “annum fecimus” suggested by Fr. Emil Michael 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, XVI (1892), 380, is thus shown to be correct. 

10 Cf. Jaffé-Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 233. 

1 Cf. Duchesne, op. cit., p. 340. Nevertheless, the arguments in its favour are very 
strong. In an article in the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, XVI (1892), 375-80, 
Fr. Emil Michael suggested four: 1) the antecedent improbability of such a long delay 
at Naxos without any imaginable reason for it; 2) the fact that Pope Martin, who liked 
to bathe frequently, had time to bathe only two or three times during his stay on the 
island; 3) Martin’s letter from Constantinople which shows that he knew nothing of the 
election of a new Pope, something he would certainly have known if the letter was writ- 
ten in October 654, two months after Eugene had ascended the papal chair and several 
months after news of his election had been sent to Constantinople with a request for the 
Emperor’s approval; 4) the failure of Martin’s companion, who wrote a detailed account 
of his capture and subsequent sufferings, to mention the stay at Naxos. 

Fr. Michael’s proposed reading of “moram fecimus” instead of “annum fecimus” 
was later vindicated by the discovery of a Greek life of Martin which clearly shows that 
Anastasius mistranslated the word ‘“‘xpovorpiBhoavres.”” Cf. Analecta Bollandiana, 
LI (1933), 257. This becomes, therefore, perhaps the strongest argument against the 
year’s stay at Naxos. 

Finally, the year’s stay at Naxos cannot be maintained if Paul, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, died in 653, for we know that Pope Martin had already been in the city for three 
months when Paul died at the end of December. Now, we know that Paul became 
Patriarch in 641, and Zonaras, Theophanes, and Nicephorus tell us that he was Patriarch 
for twelve years. This would place the yeur of his death in 653. However, in an article 
in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, VII, 37, Brooks claims that Paul was Patriarch for thir- 
teen years and died in 654. Fr. Devreesse, in the Analecta Bollandiana, XLVI (1928), 
47-48 points out that the authorities quoted by Brooks point to 653 rather than to 654 
as the year of Paul’s death, and that Brooks refrained from following them because he 
accepted the “annum fecimus” of Anastasius and assumed that Martin had spent a year 
at Naxos. 
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three months to reach Constantinople the letter was written several 
months before Eugene’s election and would not exclude the assumption 
that Martin gave permission for the election of his successor. 

Baronius, who thought that Martin had remained a year at Naxos, 
and consequently that the election of Eugene had been held without 
his knowledge and permission, claimed that Eugene was merely a 
vicar with the right of succession and did not really become Pope until 
the death of Martin.” He gives no authority for his statement, and 
the contemporary author who wrote the brief sketch of Eugene in the 
Liber Pontificalis does not seem to have held it. Pagi, in his notes 
on Baronius, also rejects it.* This much, however, can be said for 
the opinion of Baronius, that the Roman clergy who elected Eugene 
can hardly have failed to recall a similar set of circumstances when 
Felix was elected to the place of the exiled Liberius only to be put out 
of office when Liberius returned to Rome." 

Grisar accepted Jaffé’s opinion that Martin’s stay at Naxos lasted 
but a short while, and consequently held that he was already an 
exile in the Crimea when Eugene was elected Pope.” He thinks it 
quite evident that Martin had previously resigned the papacy, and 
in proof he quotes Martin’s letter to a friend in Constantinople in 
which he prays “especially for the Pastor who is now placed over” 
the Roman people, that is, for Eugene.'* Now, it is certainly going 
too far to say that this passage makes it evident that Martin had 
resigned his office, but it does at least show that he did not object 
to the election of his successor when he knew of it. Would it be fair 
to assume that the election of Eugene not only received Martin’s ap- 
proval after the event but that it also had his previous permission? 
We think such an assumption highly probable. After his condemna- 
tion at Constantinople on a charge of treason, Martin must have 
realised that his chances of ever returning to Rome were negligible. 
He must have known, too, that the Emperor who had declared him 
deposed would not hesitate to appoint his successor if the Roman 


12 Cf. Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici (Rome, 1599) VIII, 437. 
18 Cf. Pagi, Critica in Annales Baronii (Antwerp, 1705) III, 14. 
14 Cf. Duchesne, op. cit., p. 207. The case of Popes Silverius and Vigil would also occur 


to them. 
% Cf. La Civiltd Cattolica, III (1907), 277. 16 Tbid., p. 657. 
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clergy failed to provide one, and that the imperial nominee would 
certainly be a Monothelite. Surely it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that in these- circumstances such a saintly man as Martin would re- 
sign his office for the good of the whole Church and give his permission 
for the election of a new Pope. At any rate, neither Martin nor any 
of his contemporaries seems to have considered Eugene an anti-pope. 

In endorsing the eiection of Eugene, the Emperor and his advisers 
may have hoped that they could induce the new Pope to co-operate 
with them in their efforts to promote Monothelitism. They were 
doubtless encouraged in this opinion by the ease with which the 
apocrisiarit sent by Eugene to Constantinople were won over to the 
new heresy.!7 Eugene, however, whether because of his own views 
or because of the resolute opposition of the Romans, proved just as 
unyielding as Pope Martin, and the imperial authorities in Constan- 
tinople soon decided to make him share the fate of his martyred prede- 
cessor. This we know from the words addressed to St. Maximus by 
the officials at his trial in Constantinople in September 656: ‘Know, 
Lord Abbot, that when we get a little rest from this rout of heathens 
(i.e., from the wars with the Saracens), by the Holy Trinity, we will 
treat as we are treating you the Pope who is now lifted up... and 
the rest of your disciples. And we will roast you all, each in his own 
place, as Pope Martin has been roasted.’’!® 

The reference to the roasting of Martin must not be taken literally. 
He seems to have died of starvation and misery brought on by neglect 
and poverty. His last letters from the Crimea show to what straits 
he had been reduced, and they prove clearly enough that he felt he had 
been neglected and forgotten by his friends, even by the Romans who 
should have been the first to help him.’® But what was the cause 
of their failure to help him? Did they neglect him because they were 
unwilling or only because they were unable to send him the necessaries 
of life? The exile in the Crimea can have known little or nothing of 
conditions in Rome and Constantinople, and, in view of the Em- 
peror’s bitter animosity towards Martin, it seems only too likely that 
he prevented any attempt of the Romans to come to the aid of their 
former bishop. At any rate, there is no evidence to suggest that 


Cf. Mann, Lives of the Popes (London, 1925) I, 408. 
Cf. Migne, PL, CXXIX, 654. 19 Cf. Migne, PL, LXXXVII, 201-4. 
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Eugene was in any way responsible for the failure of Martin’s friends 
to provide him with the necessaries of life. The contemporary who 
wrote Eugene’s life in the Liber Pontificalis would surely not have 
spoken so highly of his generosity and charity if he even suspected that 
Eugene had been in any way responsible for the sufferings and death 
of Martin in his place of exile. 

One other fact is known about the life of Pope Eugene which is of 
special interest to English-speaking readers. During his pontificate 
there came from England to Rome a young monk named Wilfrid, 
one of the first English-born pilgrims to the eternal city. Sent by 
the monks of Lindisfarne to study the ecclesiastical and monastic rites 
in use at Rome, he arrived in the city in 654 and was introduced to the 
Pope, who blessed him, and sent him home rejoicing.” 

Pope Martin died on September 16, 655,?! and within two years 
Eugene followed him to the grave, being saved by his early death 
from the vengeance which his enemies had sworn to wreak on him 
for following in the footsteps of his martyred predecessor. Martin 
seems to have been honored as a saint almost from the moment of his 
death, but the cultus of Eugene was of slower growth. The first 
edition of the Martyrology of Usuard, written around the year 860, 
did not include Eugene, but his name was soon added to it. 

Unless new documents are some day brought to light, our knowledge 
of Eugene will remain incomplete’ and unsatisfactory. At present 
we know enough to make it reasonably certain that he was never an 
anti-pope, that he was in no way responsible for the death of his 
predecessor, Pope Martin, and that he was determined, even at the 
risk of his life, not to tolerate the heresy of the Monothelites. We 
are therefore justified in thinking that he was, as the Liber Pontificalis 
describes him, “benignus, mitis, mansuetus, omnibus affabilis et sancti- 
tatis praeclarior,” and therefore worthy of his high office in the Church 
of Christ and of his place in the calendar of the saints. 


* Cf. Mann, op. cit., p. 410. 

*t The Greek life of Martin published by Fr. Peeters claims that he died on April 13, 
656; cf. Analecta Bollandiana, LI (1933), 261. The confusion arose, according to Fr. 
Peeters, owing to the transfer of the feast of St. Euphemia from April 13, to September 


16 (op. cit., p. 249). 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 


INTERCREDAL CO-OPERATION: ITS THEORY AND ITS 
ORGANIZATION 


The strictly theological aspect of the intercredal co-operation recently 
urged by the Holy See presents, I think, no particular difficulty. On the 
other hand, its organization is a real problem. I should like, therefore, to 
open a discussion of it. But before doing so, I shall take a twofold risk, 
and go over the theological aspect. The first risk is that of being rather 
obvious; but it is worth running, if only to prove that no real problem exists. 
The second risk is that I may possibly cover some of the ground which 
Father Parsons has undertaken to cover; but, since the question is theologi- 
cal, an independent statement of agreements, or of differences, may be of 
some value. Besides, I shall have to touch on certain points of theory 
later on, and it may be as well to attempt a statement of the whole theory. 
The papal documents, on which it is based, will doubtless have been cited 
by Father Parsons; hence I may dispense with quotations. 


THE THEORY OF INTERCREDAL CO-OPERATION 


Generally stated, the strictly theological issue would be this: Can Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics form a unity by the fact of co-operation withc..t 
thereby compromising the Catholic Unity of the Church? The answer 
will depend on the nature of the unity so constituted, and it in turn will 
depend on the purposes of the co-operation. For instance, formal Catholic 
participation in an act of interconfessional worship would imply a doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical unity with the non-Catholic participants that would be 
contradictory of the Catholic Unity of the Church as a reality with definite 
frontiers. Again, active Catholic participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment, as it actually exists, would imply in the concrete a negation of: the 
Catholic Unity of the Church as a reality already “given.” On the other 
hand, Catholic co-operation with non-Catholics in a Chamber of Commerce 
or a political party would assert simply a civic unity that bears no relation 
to Catholic Unity. 

At the moment, we are concerned with the particular type of co-operation 
with non-Catholics recently urged by the Holy See. It is a unique type, 
not identical with any of those mentioned. Nevertheless, once it is grasped 
for what it is, it presents no difficulty at all from the standpoint of theologi- 
cal principles. If it did, we must suppose that the Popes would have indi- 
cated them. They evidently conceive this co-operation as implying and 
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asserting a real unity between Catholics and non-Catholics, which in no 
sense compromises the Catholic Unity of the Church, and consequently 
raises no theoretical issue. 

In order to understand the papal idea, one must first share the papal 
concern that suggested it. The concern centers on today’s cultural crisis, 
and on the new order that must necessarily issue from it. The crisis, as 
Pius XI often said, is unique in history. To find a parallel for it, one would 
have to go back to the crisis that developed when the infant Kingdom of 
Christ emerged into the world and came to grips with the absolutism, both 
temporal and spiritual, of imperial Rome. The uniqueness of the crisis, 
and the point of the partial parallelism, lies in the fact that it is a spiritual 
crisis, but located at the heart of the temporal order. And these two 
characteristics combine to create for the Church a unique task of colossal 
proportions. The task, briefly, is to effect a spiritual renewal of the social 
life of humanity, and to direct a structural reform of the social order, na- 
tional and international. There must be, on the one hand, a respiritualiza- 
tion of the whole ethos “of society; the temporal order as a unitary whole 
must receive a new moral direction. And on the other hand, there must 
be an erection or a restoration of social institutions that will correspond to 
the new ethos; the human person must be freed from the present intolerable 
pressure of myriad institutional tyrannies, economic, social, and political. 
The task is unique because of its world-wide scope, its complexities, the 
issues that hang on it, the power of the forces arrayed against its accomplish- 
ment, its desperate urgency. But its special uniqueness derives from the 
initial step that must be taken toward its achievement—not a winning of 
recognition for the spiritual authority of the Church, but simply a uni- 
versal reinforcement of the primal law of human nature, the moral law of 
justice between men, sanctioned by the sovereignty of God. 

Confronted with this unique and colossal task, the Church has appealed 
for allies among all men of good will, who believe in God and reverence His 
law. The premise of her appeal is both the nature of the task, and her 
own inadequacy to do it (not a doctrinal or spiritual, but a numerical and 
strategic inadequacy—the Church is the Body of Christ, but she is a minor- 
ity group, and an “out-group”). The appeal itself is for unity and co- 
operation among all the religious forces that exist outside her visible body, 
but are not uninfluenced by the one Spirit who dwells in her. This unity 
and co-operation are to be as unique as the task which makes them neces 
sary. This is the important point to have clear. 

The task is spiritual—a spiritual crisis has to be met. Moreover, every 
“spiritual” man is engaged in the crisis; for it concerns the total work of 
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the Spirit of God on earth, which is not merely the building up of the Body 
of Christ, but also the preparation of mankind throughout its length and 
breadth and in all the departments—even the terrestrial and secular de- 
partments—of its life, for that “gathering into one” (John 11: 52) which is 
its obligatory destiny. To meet the crisis, therefore, all ‘spiritual’? men 
must unite as one “spiritual” man. The Holy See has clearly said that 
today’s task can only be performed by a great unity that is at once inter- 
confessional and spiritual: It must embrace all religious men, and its 
bond of unity must be no mere political or economic interest, but a religious 
faith in God and a love of His law as the spiritual source of all order in 
human life. 

Consider now the other aspect of the task: it is to be performed in the 
temporal order. For the spiritual crisis is in the temporal order. Conse- 
quently, the Holy See desires a spiritual and interconfessional unity to be 
organized (I shall suppose for the moment that it is to be organized) for a 
work, the immediate scope of which is within the confines of the earthly 
city, but which remains fundamentally a spiritual work. For the earthly 
city must have its spirit renewed, as well as its institutional pattern changed. 
From this special finality the interconfessional co-operative action receives 
its distinctive character, which in turn reflects back, and characterizes the 
spiritual unity which is its source and inspiration. 

Obviously, then, we have here a quite unique unity, not easy to categorize. 
It does not belong wholly to the spiritual order, nor wholly to the temporal 
order; by definition it is a border-line thing. Perhaps, for the sake of a 
name, one might call it “religio-civic.” It partakes of the nature of a civic 
unity because it is formed for the pursuit of the common good in the socio- 
economic order. But it transcends a mere civic unity because its bond is 
religious—faith in God and love of His law. Moreover, though its purposes 
remain within the temporal order, it concerns itself with the spiritual dy- 
namic of the entire order, as well as with the techniques for its management 
in particular spheres. Consequently, it partakes also of the nature of a 
religious unity. For this reason, the qualification “religio-civic’ might 
stand. 

At all events, this spiritual and interconfessionally organized unity 
appears clearly as not ecclesiastical. It does not pretend to be the City of 
God in its terrestrial form, the economy of eternal salvation, the way to the 
Father in heaven. It is not divinely willed, except insofar as the will of 
God is manifested in the exigencies of our particular historical situation, 
which demands that men create it. In itself, it remains within the natural 
order of human institutions; of itself, consequently, it does not pretend to 
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be a means or a milieu of “grace.” It puts itself forward simply as the 
necessary means in a concrete context for the communication to mankind 
as a unity the benefits of a rightly directed and rightly ordered earthly 
city—a means which is necessary because it can call on the religious energies 
without which the city cannot be inspirited, or ordered. It does not put 
itself forward as the long-awaited “‘interconfessional Church.” Conse- 
quently, the Holy See relaxes none of the exigencies of the Catholic Unity 
of the Church, when at the same time it urges with remarkable boldness 
the establishment of an organizational unity that will be both spiritual 
and interconfessional. The point is that the two “unities” exist on two 
different planes. The unity of the Church is essentially supernatural, hav- 
ing its exemplar in the unity of Father and Son within the one life of God, 
that admits of no divisions (John 17:11, 21-23). Moreover, even in its 
visible, historical realization, it is a unity not of this world; for its efficient 
principle is the positive will of Christ, who determined the structural lines 
within which the action of His Spirit would organize the spiritual life of 
humanity in God. On the plane of supernatural, ecclesiastical unity, 
therefore, any species of interconfessionalism is disruptive of established 
reality, and contrary to the revealed will of God. But no expressed will of 
God forbids the human establishment of a spiritual and interconfessional 
unity on a distinct, non-ecclesiastical plane, and for a distinct non-ecclesi- 
astical purpose. 

In concluding this part, let me indicate what I think is the best way to 
understand the theory of the intercredal co-operation for which this inter- 
credal unity is to be established. I mean, by drawing an analogy of pro- 
portionality between it and Catholic Action (in the papal, not the custo- 
marily American sense). Between the two, there is, I think, a real ratio 
proportionaliter similis, which exists in each secundum quid eadem, et totaliter 
diversa. The ratio (O blessed word!) is in the fact that both are organiza- 
tional forms whereby the spiritual power may get a grip on the temporal 
order, and direct and regulate it in its purposes and institutions towards 
ends that are conformable to the demands of man’s spiritual nature. Both, 
therefore, are uniquely constituted religio-social instrumentalities for 
bridging the chasm between the spiritual and the temporal that has been 
created by modern secularism. Moreover, both are the work of laymen and 
of lay responsibility, both are social apostolates, both are organized, and 
both are “mandated” by a spiritual authority. 

The fact that “Religio-Civic Action” (sit venia maiusculis!) is organized 
and lay in character may be left aside for the moment. The fact that it is 
a social apostolate should be clear from what has been said. Its basic idea 
is surely apostolic—the idea that belief in God, by the sheer fact of its 
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possession, imposes a personal responsibility towards human society, and 
a consequent duty (that, of course, can be performed only in union with 
others) to see that this belief is made the fundamental principle of social 
order. Finally, this social apostolate is mandated by a spiritual authority 
—in the case, the absolute sovereignty of God, who is ruler of nations as 
well as of individuals. 

In these respects ‘“Religio-Civic Action” bears a proportionate resem- 
blance to Catholic Action. But in their concrete realizations, the differ- 
ences between them are, of course, total. The basis of Catholic Action is 
the supernatural, divine unity of the hierarchical Church, whose intezior 
principle is the one Spirit of Christ; the basis of the other “Action” is simply 
the natural spiritual unity of the human race, whose effective bond is belief 
in God and obedience to the universal moral law. The one, therefore, aims 
at the penetration of the social order by the leaven of the integral Gospel, 
the other at its penetration at least by the elemental natural precepts of 
justice and charity. The action (advisedly with a small a) of Catholic 
Action is spiritual in its essence, social in its effects; the other action is social 
in its nature, spiritual in its roots. Therefore, the one is organized con- 
fessionally under the ecclesiastical mandate of the Catholic bishops, the 
other is organized interconfessionally under the universal mandate of con- 
science, as obedient to the Author of the moral law. In fact, if Catholic 
action is the organized participation of the Catholic laity in the apostolate 
of the Catholic hierarchy, one may say that this “Religio-Civic Action” is 
the organized participation of all men of good will in the apostolate of the 
Catholic laity. It is a sort of Catholic action twice removed—removed, 
first, from roots in the organic unity of the visible Church, and removed, 
secondly, from organic relation to her pastoral authority. 

I do not think this analogy is factitious. Its only disadvantage lies in 
the fact that, if “Religio-Civic Action” is a bit difficult to understand, 
Catholic Action (on the testimony of Pius XI) is extremely difficult to under- 
stand. There is reason to suppose, therefore, that those who did not under- 
stand the Popes when they spoke of one, will not understand them when 
they speak of the other. 

So much, then for the strictly theological aspect of intercredal co-opera- 
tion in the papal sense. As I said, all it needs is clarification. What I 
have written may help in that direction, or—in the phrase that made a 
military expert famous—it may not. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION 


The real problem is in the practical order, and concerns the organization 
of this intercredal effort. Perhaps three questions should be distinguished: 
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(1) Should the co-operation be organized? (2) What should be the or- 
ganizational form? (3) What should be the co-operating personnel? The 
last question leads into the question of the Catholic contribution, and how 
it could most effectively and prudently be made, and also into the question 
of the non-Catholic view. The initial standpoint of the whole discussion 
is, of course, the ascertainable wishes of the Holy See. And a full discussion 
would include regard both for the ideally desirable and the practically 
possible. 

The first question is relatively simple. The fact that the co-operation 
must be organized results from the whole description given by the Holy 
See of the work to be done. This work is the creation of a new complex of 
ethical currents in society, and their incorporation in a new set of social 
institutions, in order that both together may support, instead of crushing, 
the moral conscience as well as the temporal happiness of mankind. To do 
all this, organization is absolutely necessary. The moral life of an isolated 
individual has a certain inspirational power, but it will not create an ethos 
in society. One family’s heroic devotion to the moral ideals of family life 
will not shatter the whole existing set of social institutions that now render 
the achievement of those ideals inhumanly difficult; still less will it create 
a new set of social institutions that will exert a permanent pressure on the 
social conscience in the direction of high domestic morality. Again, it is 
generally recognized today that even a general “will to peace’’ on the part 
of individual nations will not insure a stable international order unless it 
is institutionalized in an international organization, that will function as a 
sort of collective conscience and be able to enforce its imperatives. The 
principle is clear: action for social organization must be social and organized 
in its principle. There is hardly need to belabor the point. 

But one might again use the analogy with Catholic Action. Pius XI 
constantly insisted that Catholic Action, by reason of its purpose, is a firmly 
structured organization. In its theory, the ultimate agent, as well as the 
ultimate beneficiary, of all social change is the free human person, with its 
conscience methodically educated as to its personal responsibility to society, 
within its own milieu. Moreover, the action of the individual always has 
to be on other individuals. However, the education of the individual con- 
science has to take place within an organization, and the action of personal 
apostolate becomes an agent of social change only when the responsible 
person has its action supported and strengthened at every step by the power- 
ful social force which only organizational solidarity can create. An allusion 
to Communism would be apposite here. On their side, the Popes today 
call for more than personal heroism in making a forlorn defensive stand 
against the organized forces of evil; they emphatically want the organized 
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effort that alone will be victorious over these forces. If all this is true 
in Catholic Action theory, it is true also in the theory of intercredal co- 
operation. 

The more difficult question, therefore, concerns, not the fact, but the 
mode, of organization. On this point, we have one highly instructive papal 
document, the Singulari Quadam of Pius X. Moreover, since this is the 
only papal document that treats at length of a problem very similar to, but 
smaller than, the one that concerns us here, it will be worth while to study 
its complete doctrine. 


Singulari Quadam 


The background of the Encyclical is the celebrated Gewerkschaftsstreit 
among Catholics in Germany at the beginning of the century. It is, how- 
ever, too complicated to give in detail.1_ The central issue, which was both 
doctrinal and tactical, concerned Catholic co-operation with non-Catholics 
in the labor unionmovement. In the customary Catholic way, the doctrinal 
issue was posited in consequence of a practical initiative taken by Catholics 
to meet a particular situation. In the ’90’s, the rise of German heavy in- 
dustry coincided with an upswing of the social-democratic movement, con- 
sequent oi the repeal of the Sozialistengesetz. There was general unrest 
among the working class, and the infiltration of Marxist ideas, through labor 
unions founded on them, assumed serious proportions. Catholic trade 
unions, only just reborn after the Kulturkampf, were numerically weak, 
and still somewhat confused as to their own purposes. Consequently, in 
order to combat Marxism, as well as to influence German economic life 
in a Christian sense, the first christliche Gewerkschaft was founded in 1894 
among the miners at Essen. It was shortly followed by similar organiza- 
tions for textile workers, etc. 

These Christian Trade Unions professed to “embrace members of both 
Christian confessions [Catholic and Evangelical], but to take their stand on 
Christian ground.” The ground was, negatively, a common opposition 
to Marxist principles (materialism, class warfare, etc.), and positively, the 
recognition that the economic problem involved moral issues which could 
only be settled on the basis of the Christian Weltanschauung. So far as I 
know, no programmatic statement of this “Christian ground” was ever 
officially attempted. It seems to have been commonly recognized simply 


'Cf. a brief history in Staatslexikon (Freiburg im Br.: Herder, 1926), I, 282-86, s.v. 
“Arbeitervereine”; or in H. Pesch, Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie (Freiburg im Br.: 
Herder, 1926), III, 669-83 (bibliography, pp. 669-70). 

*In the official statement at their first convention in 1899, as cited in H. Pesch, op. cit., 
p. 672, 
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as the ground on which the social life of the West actually stood—the prin- 
ciples of justice and charity which centuries of belief in God and in Christ 
had made part of the texture of a society that called itself Christian. 

The initiative in founding these Christian Trade Unions, as well as the 
bulk of their membership, was Catholic. Behind them stood the Volks- 
verein fiir das katholische Deutschland, founded in 1890 by two great figures, 
Brandts and Hitze, as a means of uniting all Catholic activity in the social 
field, of making it an effective force against socialism, and especially of 
directing it as a whole, not only in the interests of a vigorous Catholic life, 
but also toward the wider goal of a sound national life. By reason of this 
latter emphasis, interconfessional co-operation was quite in the logic of its 
program. 

The Rhineland idea was followed in Bavaria, and at first it won approval 
also in the North and East. But the 1900 Fulda Pastoral of the Prussian 
episcopate came out against it, and favored the development of strictly 
Catholic occupational groups (Fachabteilungen) within the Catholic Arbeit- 
ervereine, whose history, filled with many vicissitudes, went back to von 
Ketteler. No stand was directly taken against interconfessional co-opera- 
tion as such, but simply against the Rhineland mode of its organization. 

The dispute which ensued lasted more than a decade; it was waged, at 
times with lamentable bitterness, in speeches and in the spate of trade- 
union periodicals that deluged the country. Two schools of thought were 
formed—the Kdélner (or Miinchen-Gladbach) Richtung, standing for the 
Christian Trade Union idea, and the Berliner Richtung, standing for strictly 
confessional organization. Moreover, in consequence of unstoppable 
German Griindlichkeit, what was at first a practical question of tactics 
quickly became a profound theoretical dispute between two schools of 
Catholic Sozialpolitik. Mausbach puts the issue thus: “One school of 
thought demands that the integral Catholic faith and a supernatural dy- 
namism should penetrate all personal, corporative, and public activity, 
in the sense that ‘even profane culture in its special characteristics should 
grow out of the religious world-view, as from its root, and be saturated with 
it’ [quoting a brochure from the Berlin school, Cologne, An Inner Danger 
to Catholicism]. The other school of thought believes that Catholic faith 
and morality permit, and at times demand, quite a different relationship 
to temporal culture. It asserts that alongside of, or better, within the 
supernatural and religious sphere of life there is a region of thought and 
action which the Catholic Christian has in common with adherents of other 
religions, since it is founded on the nature of man, and only later receives 
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from faith a higher finality, regulation, and clarification.’* This latter 
school, he goes on, completely agrees with the former in opposing all inter- 
confessionalism*in the “‘liberal’’ sense, and in asserting the complete domi- 
nation of faith over the entire personal life. Moreover, “even insofar as 
public life is concerned, this school limits the controlling influence of faith 
only in certain spheres, to the degree that such limitation is made necessary 
by the contemporary social situation, which is no longer unitedly Catholic, 
and to the degree, too, that the natural law is observed and no personal 
religious or moral obligations are infringed.”* In other words, this theoreti- 
cal dispute involved the whole problem of the relationship between the 
Church and society, or better, between the Catholic (who is at once Catho- 
lic and citizen) and a society which is not only religiously pluralist but de- 
Christianized. This is certainly a powerful problem.’ In fact, it has no- 
where yet been solved. 

At all events, even in the particular problem of labor unions there was 
room for difference of opinion. And the arguments on both sides, if general- 
ized, are worth our consideration today. For instance, the Berlin school 
raised doubts about the possibility of the “common Christian basis” on 
which the Christian Trade Unions professed to be founded; they pointed 
out the serious religious differences between Catholics and Protestants. 
Moreover, this common ground appeared to them religiously weak, too 
vague to afford proper guidance for trade-union activity, too inadequate 
to furnish a weapon against social democracy. They capitalized on the 
fact that only the Catholic Church had presented an unbroken front against 
Marxism (which, in fact, had won allies even among Protestant pastors); 
and they maintained that the full armory of Catholic doctrine would remain 
more effective against it than any purely economic measures. Above all, 


‘J. Mausbach, Die katholische Moral und ihre Gegner (Kéln: Bachem, 1911), pp. 355- 
56. The whole last chapter of this excellent book, ‘““Konfession und biirgerliches Leben” 
(pp. 354-404), deals largely with the Gewerkschaftsstreit, which was still going on at the 
time. In a later edition, of which there is an English translation, Catholic Moral Teach- 
ing and its Antagonists (trans. A. M. Buchanan, from the sixth German edition, New 
York: Wagner, 1914), the whole last chapter is revised to include a discussion of Singu- 
lari Quadam, and a discussion of the relation of Catholic ethics vo secular civilization. 

*Mausbach, Die katholische Moral, p. 356. 

°In Germany it also motivated a long dispute over the principles and activities of the 
Center party; cf. J. Laurentius, “Offentliche Tatigkeit auf Grund katholischer Uber- 
zeugung,” Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, LXXXVI (1914), 255-65. 

°Cf. H. Pesch, “Kirchliche Autoritat und wirtschaftliche Organisation,” Stimmen 
aus Maria-Laach, LXXV (1908), 410-24; idem, “Bisheriges und kiinftiges Verhalten der 
deutschen Katholiken in der Arbeiterfrage,” ibid., LXX (1906), 481-93. 
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they insisted on the basically religious character of the economic crisis, and 
on the right of the Church to govern the activity of her children where re- 
ligion and morals are concerned. Hence the bishops of the North and East 
modestly (for they had other bishops against them) but firmly demanded 
that the Caiholic irade-union movement be kept under their direct pastoral 
authority. They distrusted (and at times misinterpreted) the independence 
of ecclesiastical authority that was claimed (at times exaggeratedly) by 
the Christian Trade Unions. Moreover, in the practical order they felt 
these latter to be ill adapted to the Protestant North and East, to be a 
danger to existing Catholic unions, an undermining of the Zentrum, etc. 
The journalists of the Berlin school were, of course, more exuberantly con- 
demnatory. As is not infrequent in a good Catholic fight, they went heresy- 
hunting with much righteous enthusiasm; they flung Rerum Novarum at 
whatever heads showed along the Rhine, and, of course, found the irreme- 
diable virus of religious indifferentism in all this interconfessional friendship. 

On its side, the Cologne school (which was on the theoretical defensive 
at the same time that it was winning great practical success) professed full 
loyalty to integral Catholic social doctrine. They pointed out that the 
Christian Trade Unions by no means underestimated the religious factor 
in the social problem, and proved their sincerity by positively encouraging 
their members to belong also to confessional unions. They maintained 
that the co-operative action was sufficiently controlled by common belief 
in God and in Christ, and by common acceptance of the moral law, since 
its activity was in the socio-economic field. But, in particular, they main- 
tained the pressing necessity of interconfessional organization in order to 
create a Christian social movement of sufficient numerical and moral strength 
to reverse the social currents of the day. And they made a strong appeal to 
the argument ex fructibus: the fact was that the admirably organized Chris- 
tian Trade Unions were a powerful social influence, while the numerically 
far inferior Catholic unions were heroically struggling for a few gains. 
Finally, while admitting the dangers of an ‘‘interconfessional Christianity,” 
they maintained that the proper educative measures against them were 
being taken, and were proving adequate. Since many of the Christian 
Union leaders and advisers were Catholics of high standing, the case for 
their mode of organization was undoubtedly strong. 

In sum, both schools admitted that there were two problems: first, how 
to strengthen Catholic thought and life among the working class, and sec- 
ondly, how to increase the efficiency of the trade union as a means toward 
social justice and an equitable economic order, as against the disruptive 
influence of Marxism. But the different religious conditions obtaining in 
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Prussia and the Rhineland affected their sense of relative values and, con- 
sequently, their emphases. 

Naturally, the controversy reached Rome. On January 23, 1906, the 
Osservatore Romano published this statement: ‘“‘We are authorized to de- 
clare that His Holiness praises and encourages both schools with equal 
benevolence.” And later, in a private audience authentically reported, 
Pius X explained himself to mean that “in themselves, Catholic organiza- 
tions are the ideal, but the particular needs of different parts of Germany 
could dictate that preference be given to either one of the two forms.””? 
This declaration was taken as vindicating the orthodoxy of the Cologne 
school, but it did not settle the dispute. And finally, on July 12, 1912, 
Pius issued the Encyclical Letter, Singulari Quadam.*® 

The Pope gives three reasons for his action: first, he must give a warning 
against “a vague and indefinite sort of ‘interconfessional’ Christianity”’; 
secondly, it is his duty to “remove causes of dissension among Catholics, 
which, because they disperse the energies of good men, can be of no use to 
anyone save the enemies of religion’’; thirdly, he wishes to urge Catholics 
“to cultivate that peace with their non-Catholic fellow-citizens without 
which neither social order nor civil prosperity can be achieved.””® 

The doctrinal part of the Letter recalls, first, the duty of Catholics, in 
social and public life as well as in private life, to make courageous profession 
of the Christian truth taught by the Church, and especially of the truths 
insisted on by Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum. Three particular truths are 
singled out: (1) The Christian man should direct all his activity, even in 
the temporal order, to his highest good and end, and submit it, insofar as 
it has moral implications, to the judgment of the Church. (2) It is the 
duty of Christians, as individuals and in organized groups, “not to foster 
enmity or mutual animosities among social classes, but rather peace and 
charity.” (3) The social problem is basically a religious and moral prob- 
lem.!° 

In taking up the trade-union problem, the Pope first states his position 
in general, without reference to any particular nation: “.... the most 
satisfactory, and the most conducive to the true and lasting advantage of 
their members,” are the strictly Catholic associations; they are, therefore, 
to be set up and fostered “‘certainly in Catholic regions, and also in others, 
wherever they seem adapted to meet the various needs of their members.”’ 
In these regions, therefore, “‘if it be question of associations which directly 


’ These two facts are noted by Pesch, art. cit., Stimmen, LXX (1906), 492. 
8 AAS, IV (1912), 657-62. 
* Ibid., pp. 657-58. 10 Cf. ibid.. p. 658. 
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or obliquely touch on the cause of religion and morals,” approval cannot 
be given to associations of mixed Catholic and Protestant membership; for 
such associations are, or can be, a danger to faith and full loyalty to the 
Church. “Nevertheless,” the Pope goes on, “in saying this, We do not 
deny that it is legitimate for Catholics (under proper precautions) to work 
in union with non-Catholics for the common good, in order to improve the 
lot of the workingman, or to secure better wages or working conditions, or 
for the sake of any other honest advantage. But for these common pur- 
poses, We prefer that Catholic groups be joined with non-Catholic groups 
through that handy device known as a cartel.’ 

This general statement also serves to do justice to the Berlin school and 
its values. The Pope then turns to the concrete problem, the request of 
the Cologne school that its mode of organization be ‘“‘tolerated”: “Having 
regard for the peculiar situation of Catholicism in Germany, We judge that 
the petition should be granted, and We declare that Catholic participation 
may be tolerated and permitted also in those mixed associations which are 
found in your dioceses, so long as this does not cease to be advantageous 
and lawful, and provided that precautions be taken to avoid the dangers 
that We have said are present in such associations.”” Two precautions are 
prescribed: (1) that members of interconfessional unions should be formed 
for their work in Catholic associations; (2) that the interconfessional unions, 
in their principles and activities, should not be in conflict with Catholic 
doctrine; vigilance on this latter point is enjoined on the bishops.” 


1 Tbid., pp. 659-60. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 660-61: “Cui Nos petitioni, respicientes peculiarem rei catholicae 
xationem in Germania, putamus concedendum, declaramusque tolerari posse, et per- 
mitti catholicis, ut eas quoque societates mistas, quae in vestris sunt dioecesibus, par- 
ticipent....” On the form of the answer Mausbach says: “The words folerari posse 
can be understood in various ways; they suggest that something is not necessarily morally 
bad, but that it is rather an evil to be endured than justified by circumstances. But the 
expanded phrase folerari et permiiti has a more positive meaning. To say that a thing is 
“permitted,” is not indeed to praise or recommend it, but it undoubtedly implies that the 
action in question is morally permissible, and this is particularly true when such an ex- 
pression is used by the head of the Church in a document issued in order to quiet men’s 
consciences and remove grounds of dispute. This is evident from other parts of the 
document. Thus the Catholic associations are described as those most deserving of 
approbation, maxime probandae aptissimaeque omnium, and with reference to intercourse 
with Protestants the Pope remarks, “We should prefer (malumus) a union in the nature 
of a cartel.” Expressions such as these indicate that there is something better, but not a 
condemnation of the less good. In the same way the Holy Father takes under his pro- 
tection, and defends from all charges of unorthodoxy, men who for some good reason, or 
with a good intention [the phrase is recto consilio] have joined or wish to join “mixed” 
associations; this makes it perfectly clear that both the act itself and the resolution to 
perform it are morally justifiable” (Catholic Moral Teaching, p. 434). 
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The Encyclical concludes with a command to both parties to discontinue 
all controversy, and with a particular prohibition against mutual recrimina- 
tions; no one is.to impugn the faith of those who join the mixed syndicates, 
nor may anyone attack the Catholic syndicates. 

The first remarkable thing about the Encyclical (apart from the fact 
that it was issued at all) is the fact that it came so late—only after a decade 
of strife. The Holy See was evidently reluctant to intervene officially in a 
practical matter, wherein it wished Catholics to enjoy liberty to adapt their 
action to the needs of specific situations, given that no Catholic principle 
was at stake. For our own times, this means that the practical initiatives 
in organizing intercredal co-operation must come from below, and be simply 
controlled from above. Asa matter of fact, interconfessional organizations, 
insofar as they are interconfessional, are not ecclesiastical organizations; 
and hence ecclesiastical authority has no mandate to erect them, though it 
has full authority to judge projected or existent structures, and to require 
that Catholics conform to the judgment." The point is that in expressing 
so strongly the wish—better perhaps, the command—that intercredal co- 
operation be organized, the Holy See has expressed the wish, bezw., the com- 
mand, that experiments be made in its organization. Some experimentation 
will be necessary. Mistakes, therefore, become possible. Still, in the long 
effort of the Church to solve the problem of the relation between the spiritual 
and the temporal, mistakes have been made in the practical order. Inter- 
credal co-operation, in a sense, is part of that effort. Hence it seems to me 
inevitable that some risk of making mistakes must accompany a serious 
attempt to organize it. They will hardly be as damaging as no effort at all. 
And the Holy See, and the bishops, will be ready to correct them. 


The Common Good 


The second noteworthy thing about Singulari Quadam is that it bears 
the cachet of all Pius X’s work—his preoccupation with the unity of the 
Church, the concentration of all her religious forces, and their animation 
by the highest affirmations of Catholic faith. The dominant motive of 
the Letter is his wish that the mystical and juridical unity of the Church 
be reinforced by a practical unity, to avoid “dispersal of energies,” and 
to insure the “great advances [of the German Church] in religious and civil 
life” that was the main object of his desires. 


% Cf. Mausbach, op. cit., pp. 399-426; H. Pesch, Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie, II, 
Kap. I, §5. 
4 AAS, IV (1912), 662. 
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In his doctrine, Pius X is in the Catholic and Leonine tradition in em. 
phasizing the sovereign contribution that the Catholic social apostolate can 
make to the solution of the social problem, for the reason that it is guided 
by the living authority of the Church, which enlightens the Christian con- 
science and gives it a welcome sureness and sanity of judgment on the com- 
plicated moral issues involved in the regulation of the temporal order. Qn 
this principle his preferential recommendation of Catholic trade unions is 
based, rather more than on the practical dangers of interconfessional unions, 
It was, therefore, an injustice when this recommendation was interpreted 
in Germany as implying that Catholics were to isolate themselves from the 
common problems of the nation and simply attend to their own souls, 
Pius X’s deepest meaning is that the Catholic soul, clarified and energized 
to full intensity, and united in solidarity with others, is—or should be—the 
most potent force for social betterment. He did not conceive the Catholic 
trade unions as asylums for the weak, or organs of partisan interest. If he 
preferred them, it was not simply because they were Catholic, but because, 
being Catholic, they were more powerful instruments for the common good. 
This preoccupation with the common good runs all through the Letter, as 
a sort of counterpoint to his preoccupation with the unity of the Church. 

It explains, for instance, his singularly frank recognition of the limitations, 
in a particular context, of Catholic associations. His recommendation of 
them, though universal in the abstract, is limited in the concrete to “Catholic 
regions, and other regions where they seem to be adequate to the needs of 
their members.” And his permission for their abandonment in favor of 
interconfessional organizations is motivated by the fact that these latter, in 
particular circumstances, may be more conducive to the common good. 
His desire for the common good is behind his command that Catholics be 
at peace with their non-Catholic fellow-citizens, and partly, too, behind his 
command that they be at peace with each other. In fact, the balanced 
demands of the unity of the Church on the one hand, and of the common 
good on the other, explain the practical wisdom and breadth of view with 
which he charted a course for German Catholics. 

He had a keen insight into their particular problem (which is substantially 
ours, too, but in an aggravated form): how to preserve both the unity of 
the Church herself and her effectiveness for the common good (which is her 
own good, and of which in her own order she is a guardian), in a society 
that was religiously divided, filled with religiously neutral elements—and 
hence of low spiritual potential—and that at the same time was feeling the 
disruptive influence of a powerful materialist social force, whose action cut 
across the frontiers of existing religious differences to undermine the common 
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good itself, with which the “goods” of all religions and of all men were 
identified. (If that sentence is complicated, so was the problem.) Realiz- 
ing the problem, Pius X shared the insight that the German bishops (despite 
their differences, and in varying degrees) had reached. The whole tenor 
of his Letter recognizes the need for organized co-operation in the economic 
order between all those who still stood ‘‘on Christian ground,” against a 
common enemy and for a common good. This, in a sense, is the primary 
point, though it is rather supposed than expressed in the Letter, since it 
was not the central issue of the Gewerkschaftsstreit. 

In the mode of organizing the co-operation, all depended on a proper 
balance of the two pertinent principles: concern for Catholic unity dictated 
an ideal preference for the Berlin idea, but concern for the common good 
dictated a permission of the Cologne idea. Moreover, in the former case, 
concern lest Catholics be isolated from common activity for the common 
good led to permission for co-operation with non-Catholics on the cartel 
principle. And in the latter case, concern lest the high demands of Catholic 
unity suffer from relaxing influences led to the injunction that Catholics 
should strengthen their own solidarity through Catholic associations. 

Pius X, of course, did not equate the two principles, Catholic unity and 
social unity; their hierarchy is evident in his emphases. Neither, how- 
ever, did he dissociate them; their intimate relation is revealed in the fine 
balance of his prescriptions and permissions. The unity of the Church is 
her very essence; but an obligation to the common good flows from her 
essence. This is the doctrine of Pius X, as it was, but more emphatically, 
the doctrine of Leo XIII. Naturally, since it is essential Catholicism. But 
itis evident that this doctrine creates a tension within the Church that is not 
easily maintained, for divergent emphases are possible, and at times they 
come in conflict. Fundamentally, this is what happened between Cologne 
and Berlin. The major point -of the Singulari Quadam was to recall both 
to the Catholic center. 

My point, therefore, is that the present-day discussion of intercredal 
co-operation must be guided by the profoundly Catholic doctrine underlying 
the Singulari Quadam, as we!l as by its particular phrases. It is again a 
problem of balance, of finding the center, and of avoiding the temptation to 
be drawn to one pole of the tension. Rome, of course, is in the center. 
And, if I mistake not, the significant thing today is that Rome has, so to 
speak, moved the center to the left. The supreme pastoral care is still the 
unity of the Church. Nevertheless, the depth and extent of the concern 
felt by the Supreme Pastor for the unity and the common good of all men 
is, think, unique in history. Characteristically, it is expressed by Pius XII 
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with a human quality of tenderness that gives to his utterances a peculiar 
power. At any rate, the co-operation that Pius X permitted out of concern 
for the common good Pius XII has invited, urgently and on a far wider 
scale, out of what amounts to anguish lest it be almost too late to rescue 
the common good from destruction. The conclusion is that Catholic con- 
cern for the common good must bulk large in any discussion of intercredal 
co-operation. 


A Common Ground 


But to return to the Singulari Quadam. It seems to me that in granting 
the permission asked by the Cologne school, Pius X implicitly admitted 
the validity of one of their principles—that there is a common ground on 
which interconfessional co-operation may be based. In certain particular 
cases, of course, the common ground might be simply a common interest in 
the purely temporal order, e.g., a wage increase. But, as understood in 
the Cologne school, the purposes of co-operation were wider than this, and 
included the defense and prosecution of interests in the economic order that 
were not purely economic but moral, and desirable in the light of Christian 
principles. The Christian Trade Unions were expressly based auf christ- 
liche Grundlage. And since permission was given to co-operate in these 
unions, it could hardly avoid giving recognition to their basis. 

It is true that the Encyclical contains two warnings against “interde- 
nominational Christianity,” than which, it says, “nothing is more contrary 
to the preaching of Jesus Christ.” This was quite to be expected. As 
already stated, one aspect of the total problem was certainly the preserva- 
tion of the unity of the Church. Nor did Pius X minimize the risks of losing 
one’s own soul in attempting to gain the world. Nevertheless, while warn- 
ing against any fatal “amalgamation of creeds,” he permitted the union and 
co-operation of religious forces in the socio-economic order. Within the 
legitimate meaning of the permission is a recognition of the distinction, 
clearly drawn by Cologne, between interdenominational Christianity as a 
religious system, supposedly deriving from Christ and supposedly sufficient 
for eternal salvation, and interconfessional agreement on certain necessary 
religious and moral bases of a just social order. Pius X rejects the former; 
he points out the dangers connected with the latter; but he “tolerates and 
permits” the latter as concretely valuable in order to confront powerful so- 
cial movements of an anti-religious character. Properly understood, these 
agreements leave the integrity of Catholic faith untouched. The Catholic 
does not place himself or his religious life or his social activity on that “com- 
mon ground’’; on it he puis simply his union with others for common tasks 
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in the temporal order. To him, the content of the agreement is the basis 
of an active social relationship; it is not the substance of the things he 
hopes for. 

Actually, Pius X demanded two things of Catholics: the first is that they 
should always sail under their own colors, in public as in private life; the 
second is that they should actively cultivate “that peace with their non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens without which neither the right order of human 
society nor the prosperity of the State can stand.” In effect, the Pope 
was demanding that Catholics live in their characteristic state of tension 
between demands that might be felt as opposed—the maintenance of their 
spiritual integrity as an organic and “different” group, and their organic 
integration with a larger national whole. In concrete circumstances, the 
tension can be very real. To resolve it, men like Harnack were making the 
recommendation that is often made today in America—a hazy intercon- 
fessionalism, and its offspring, a sentimental “tolerance.” The idea has a 
specious appeal to the type of mind that will prefer a clear and easy error 
to a complicated and exigent truth; and the pressure of environment can 
make the appeal very strong. Pius X, therefore, like every modern pastor 
of the Church, had to enlighten the Christian conscience to see that either 
theoretical agreement or practical sympathy with that idea is a betrayal 
of the unity of the Church, and by that very fact a betrayal of the common 
good, the peace and prosperity of the earthly city. Interconfessional 
Christianity as a religious system is not the way to the Kingdom of God, 
nor is it even the way to ordered tranquillity in human society. It is a 
spiritual disorder that necessarily must have its reflection in the sphere of 
the temporal. 

On the other hand, Pius X was willing to permit social peace to be sought 
in another and sounder way, through serious practical agreement on those 
fundamental religious and ethical principles which are the basic structural 
elements of right order in human society, and through honest co-operation 
towards their incorporation in social institutions. This, in substance, was 
the Cologne theory. It seems to be the Catholic solution to the problem 
of a religiously pluralist society seeking desperately for social unity in the 
face of disruptive materialist forces. 

The problem is religio-social, and there are only two approaches to its 
solution. The Catholic takes hold of the social end, and asks for agreement 
on the natural religious and moral principles of social unify and peace; he, 
therefore, reduces religious pluralism to unity on the social plane, and thus 
reaches a practical (though not ideal) solution of the problem. The “‘ib- 
eral” takes hold of the religious end of the problem, and asks for agreement 
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on certain “fundamentals of Christianity”; he, therefore, reduces religious 
pluralism to unity on the religious plane, and thus solves—absolutely 
nothing. For a false solution in the religious order cannot be a true one in 
the social order. On his basis, the Catholic can appeal to the conscience 
of mankind for support and co-operation, as Pius XII has done;"* for his 
solution respects at once the exigencies of truth and the rights of conscience, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. On the contrary, the “liberal’’ solution 
completely betrays the truth and violates everybody’s conscience. It 
rests ultimately on a sentimentalism that confuses all the values, both 
religious and social, that he sincerely wishes to protect; and it leads inevi- 
tably to a brutal realism that denies all his values. The Catholic solution, 
on the other hand, rests ultimately on a hard intellectualist position—the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural order, and the enduring 
validity of nature within the order of grace. Because of this distinction, 
every affirmation of nature—in the concrete, of the religio-ethical bases of 
society—so long as it is simply an affirmation, is entirely Catholic. Nor 
can it cease to be Catholic simply because it is made in common with those 
who are not Catholics. Nor does the fact that it is not the full Catholic 
affirmation avail to denature it; it is adequate in the order and in the circum- 
stances and for the purposes for which it is made. To reintroduce a distinc- 
tion already made, this common affirmation is made the basis of a 
religio-social unity (which is the desideratum), not of an ecclesiastical unity. 

This solution, in its principle and in its practical applications, was the 
basis on which the Cologne school operated. The Singulari Quadam rec- 
ognized it as Catholic. That the recognition was given in the form of a 
tolerari posse et permitti, need occasion no misgivings about it. No Catholic 
would maintain that it is the ideal solution to the problem of social unity 
and peace. That, however, was not the point. What was being sought in 
Germany then, and what is being sought everywhere today, is a practical 
solution to a concrete problem, whose terms we cannot change at will. 
Whether we like it or not, we are living in a religiously pluralist society at a 
time of spiritual crisis; and the alternatives are the discovery of social unity, 
or destruction. The imperative thing is a social unity based on sound 
principle with a universal appeal, and not on error or emotionalism. It 
seems to me that the Cologne idea is the solution. It is Catholic because 
it follows the way of affirmation—the affirmation of the natural order of 
human life; it is lkewise Catholic because it entails no negation of the super- 
natural, no diminution of the life of the Church. In fact, it is ultimately 
based on the essence of Catholicism, the fact of the Incarnation—that Christ 
was God and Man and one, and that therefore in the order of grace human 


4 In his Christmas Eve Allocution, 1942; cf. Catholic Mind, XLI (1943), 58. 
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nature exists in its integrity, elevated, not destroyed. This practical solu- 
tion, consequently, has the capital advantage of being the way to the ideal 
one: every affirmation of human nature, insofar as it is an affirmation, puts 
one on the way to Christ. 

I have written at this length on the doctrine expressed and implied in the 
Singulari Quadam with a view to showing that, while Pius XII has gone way 
beyond Pius X, and even beyond Pius XI, in his thought on intercredal co- 
operation, the progress has been Catholic—eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem 
sensu, eademque sententia. The conclusion, therefore, returns: the theory 
of the matter isclear. And we are thrown back to the plane of the practical. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


For the solution of the organization problem two principles are accessible: 
the Singulari Quadam permitted the use of the principle of fusion (mixed 
associations), but it preferred the principle of federation (confessional associ- 
ations joined in a cartel). The latter mode of organization was customarily 
described in von Moltke’s celebrated phrase, “‘Getrennt marschieren, vereint 
schlagen!” Catholics and non-Catholics would march in separate columns, 
but strike together. The Prussian bishops favored this strategy; it had 
been recommended by Heinrich Pesch, S.J., and many others. And at the 
Dresden Convention of the Christian Trade Unions in 1912, the Kartellprin- 
zip, already operative in the inner organization of the movement, was 
adopted as the means of making contact with confessional unions." More- 
over, the principle of federation had worked with brilliant success in Hol- 
land, under the leadership of Schaepman (Catholic) and Kuypers (Protes- 
tant). On this principle, says Pesch, “Friendly relations between the two 
confessions in Holland reached a model of perfection. Catholics were res- 
cued from political isolation and profound social division; they achieved the 
political and social influence over which they may well rejoice today. At 
the outset, a ‘Monster Alliance’ between ‘Rome and Dordt’ seemed an 
impossible thing. Now it seems obvious to everybody. Co-operation im- 
proves continually, and there is increasing trust on both sides. . . . Initially, 
there was some reaction. But the standpoint, defined on clear principle 
and firmly maintained, served to attract and make enthusiastic the mass 
of Catholics, and then also believing Protestants.’” Finally, it should be 
noted that co-operation in England is, in general, organized on the principle 
of federation: the Sword of the Spirit is joined to Religion and Life by a 
Joint Standing Committee. And there seems to be general satisfaction with 


Cf. H. Pesch, Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie, III, 676. 
H. Pesch, art. cit., Stimmen, LXXV (1908), 423. 
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the formula evolved: “Parallel action in the religious sphere, joint action 
in the social and international field.”” But we shall return later to this most 
recent experiment. 


THE MASSES AND THE ELITE 


While still speaking somewhat in the abstract, one further point should be 
brought out. From the utterances of the Holy See it is clear that there are 
two classes of personnel to be gathered together in the co-operative endeavor. 
In general, of course, “‘all men of good will’? must be united—all those with 
fixed religious convictions, and, as Pius XII indicated, even those who have 
merely good will, “those who would be free from doubt and error and who 
desire light and guidance.’’* More in particular, however, the Holy See 
envisages two assemblages: there must be, first, a muster of moral sentiment 
among the masses of men, and secondly, a muster of the technical compe. 
tence found ina relative few. A muster of the masses is imperative in order 
to furnish the large-scale spiritual driving force necessary for the renewal 
of society in spirit; and a muster of specialists is necessary for the work of 
institutional reconstruction. 

It is impressive to see the conviction of the Holy See that the Spirit of 
God somehow still dwells in the masses of men as a dynamic power which, 
if roused and organized, will prevail against the evil spirit who seemingly 
directs the godless minority now in control of the destinies of the masses, 
Pius XI speaks of those who believe in God as comprising ‘the vast majority 
of mankind’; his hope was that, if they could somehow be brought to 
participate as a unit in the present “battle of the powers of darkness against 
the very idea of divinity,” their part would be decisive." Behind this hope 
is the ancient Catholic doctrine on the universality and spontaneity of the 
idea of God in the heart of man, His image—an idea that is all but innate, 
and is quite inextinguishable. Likewise, behind this hope is the doctrine 
that the Spirit of God, who dwells in the Church as the organizing prin- 
ciple of her unity, also animates much holiness beyond her visible borders, and 
acts in every man of good will. Every inarticulate groan after spiritual 
freedom is His voice, every glimpse of human unity is His grace, and every 
blow struck at the chains that bind men, or at the particularisms of race and 
culture that divide them, has His strength behind it. 

This sense of God present in the inarticulate multitude seems to me to 
underlie the papal utterances on intercredal co-operation. Pius XII seems 


18 Christmas Eve Allocution, 1942; cf. Catholic Mind, XLI (Jan., 1943), 54. 
19 Divini Redemptoris; cf. Husslein, Social Wellsprings, II (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1942), 
371. 
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particularly to feel it. He would rouse “the people” to a sense of the power 
that is in them by reason of their belief in God; but he would also rouse them 
to a sense of guilt for their careless acquiescence in the steps that have led 
to the present universal disaster. There is, for instance, the strong text 
in his Christmas Eve Allocution, 1942, which deserves quotation; it follows 
on his “appeal to the conscience of mankind . . . to ponder and weigh the 
grandeur of their mission and responsibility by the vastness of this universal 
disaster”: “A great part of mankind, and, let us not shrink from saying it, 
not a few who call themselves Christians, have to some extent their share 
in the collective responsibility for the growth of error and for the harm and 
the lack of moral fibre in the society of today. ... Who can see the end of 
this progressive demoralization? Do the people wish to watch impotently 
this disastrous progress? Should they not rather, over the ruins of a social 
order which has given such tragic proof of its ineptitude as a factor for the 
good of the people, gather together the hearts of all those who are mag- 
nanimous and upright in a solemn vow not to rest until in all peoples and in 
all nations of the earth a vast legion shall be formed, bent on bringing back 
society to its center of gravity, which is the law of God.””° 

This is what I mean in speaking of the Pope’s wish for a muster of all 
men of right moral sentiment, who will throw their unified power against 
today’s hurrying currents, and redirect the flow of human life toward safe 
harbors. If this vast body, filled with a spirit of victory as well as of peni- 
tence, can somehow be brought together, the Pope feels that the world may 
yet be saved from further “inundation by violence and terror.” 

But good will alone will not save society. Not even saints are enough. 
Without them, of course, and without the multiplied prayers of all human- 
ity, for which Pius XII has so often appealed, there will be no salvation. 
Nevertheless, Pius XII condemned those “‘currents of thought which hold 
that, since redemption belongs to the sphere of supernatural grace and is 
therefore exclusively a work of God, there is no need for us to co-operate on 
earth.” There is, in fact, a work of reconstruction to be done, and the 
formula for it is not “sola Dei gratia.” Pius XI made this clear: 

“To achieve this lofty purpose [i.e., a better social order] and to further 
the common good in true and lasting fashion, We believe that it is necessary, 
before and above all else, that God should come to our aid, and then that 
all men of good will should join forces and work to that end. Moreover, 
We are convinced that the goal will be more certainly achieved the greater 
the number of those who are prepared to devote their technical and pro- 


® Christmas Eve Allocution, 1942; cf. Catholic Mind, XLI (Jan., 1943), 58. 
" Discourse on the anniversary of Rerum Novarum, AAS, XXXIII (1941), 226. 
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fessional and social competence to its attainment, and—what is more im. 
portant—the greater the contribution to the cause made by Catholic prin- 
ciples and their application. We look for this contribution, not to Catholic 
Action (which deliberately stops short of any strictly syndical or politica] 
activity), but to those of Our sons whom Catholic Action has imbued with 
these principles and trained for an apostolate under the guidance and 
instruction of the Church.”” 

This significant text suggests in briefest compass the structural lines of 
the Church’s own organization of herself for her contemporary social task, 
Implied is a mobilization of her total resources. The strategically decisive 
element in the work of social reconstruction is a corps of trained specialists, 
Catholic laymen, possessing requisite technical competence in all the fields 
in which today’s problems rise, and willing to use their competence in the 
Christian cause out of a sense of Christian responsibility. Behind them is 
an organization, Catholic Action, that educates them to their responsibility, 
unites them in indispensable bonds of solidarity, and is the source of their 
spiritual inspiration, their integral Christian life, whose demands they are 
to realize concretely and in institutional form by the use of their profes- 
sional abilities in the social field. And behind Catholic Action is the total 
sacramental reality of the Church, the Body of Christ, which powerfully 
deploys its sacerdotal action in prayer and sacrifice, to the end that the 
whole body may be filled to all the fullness of God, and flow over in bene- 
ficent action for the common good of all men, To this mobilization of the 
Church’s own resources join the wider effort implied in intercredal co-opera- 
tion, embracing “‘all men of good will,” and you will have a more extensive 
spiritual force. You will have, too, a larger corps of “those who are pre- 
pared to devote their technical and professional and social competence” 
to the cause of reconstruction, out of a sense that God wills it. These men 
will draw their spiritual inspiration from their own religious traditions, 
which preserve the idea of the divine sovereignty and the obligation of 
universal charity. They will be made conscious of a certain spiritual 
unity with their Catholic brethren, based on a certain shared spiritual 
dynamic and a certain community of religio-social purpose. And in their 
professional work they will establish and maintain solidarity with Catholic 
specialists, and work with them in friendly and co-operative relationships. 
Were all this to reach realization, there would indeed be in the world a 
formidable power for the common good of humanity. 

In this scheme of things, the Catholic contribution to the common good 
would be multiple—spiritual, theological, programmatic. The spiritual 
contribution would be the holiness of her own members, a leaven operating 


2 Quadragesimo Anno, AAS, XXIII (1931), 208-209. 
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in hidden supernatural ways. It would also be the “sense of the collective 
responsibility of all for all,” which Pius XII has spoken of as part of the 
very soul of the Church. And it would be the heroic charity that has 
always been inspired in those who have been brought by able spiritual 
direction into contact with her soul. The theological contribution would 
be her total doctrine of man, his personal and social nature, and his tran- 
scendent destiny, together with the insight that this doctrine gives into the 
causes of today’s distress and disunity. It would also include, at least 
for her own children, her spiritual authority and the clarification of con- 
science that it brings. The programmatic contribution would be the social 
doctrine elaborated by a series of noble Pontiffs, whose moral stature and 
deep concern for humanity’s problems have been almost universally recog- 
nized. Finally, in the order of personnel, the Church’s contribution would 
be a corps of laymen who have been carefully formed for the social apost- 
olate, and who by that very fact have been also formed for co-operation 
with all men of good will. 

I should take it as certain that co-operative action should be predomi- 
nantly a work of lay responsibility. This is quite in the logic of the Church’s 
contemporary thought on the problem of the relation between the spiritual 
and the temporal, which co-operation, in its own way, is to help solve. It 
is also indicated by the analogy with Catholic Action, of which mention 
has been made. The point hardly needs development. [If it be true, then 
it follows that the possibility of carrying through the papal theory of co- 
operation will, from the Catholic side, largely depend on a preliminary 
step—a step so emphasized in Catholic Action—the gathering into one, 
and the spiritual formation of the laity, especially of the competent special- 
ists who exist in numbers among us, but who have never been mustered. 
Intercredal co-operation will be useful or disastrous largely depending on 
the measure of solidarity, the quality of responsibility, and the prudence 
of initiative which can be developed in these men. Here, of course, is 
where the priest and theologian enters. His primary function is that 
exactly defined for him in the theory of Catholic Action; he is to be ec- 
clesiastical assistant, or theological counsellor, whose action is essentially 
priestly, terminating at the enlightenment and direction of conscience. 
It is a function of cardinal importance, which makes the priest the soul, 
in a sense, of the enterprise. Success depends on his confining himself 
to it. 

The priest-theologian has two other functions. The first has reference 
to the body of the faithful. He will have to enlighten the whole body on 
the papal concern over the spiritual issues in the present crisis, and lead 


* Discourse on the Anniversary of Rerum Novarum, AAS, XXXTIII (1941), 226. 
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them to share it. Against this background, he will have to inform them 
about the whole idea of co-operation, create an exact sympathy for it, ex- 
plain its workings, and educate the faithful in general as to their part— 
certainly that of prayer, certainly, too, that of aiding in the muster of moral 
sentiment which enters into the papal plan. 

The second function of the priest-theologian has to do with the non- 
Catholic individuals and groups with whom co-operation is envisaged, 
(Needless to say, in all this I am theorizing, and supposing that all the 
proper formalities of ecclesiastical permission, etc. are complied with.) 
This function will be that of conference and consultation as to the possibil- 
ities, the bases, the directions, the organization, etc. of co-operation. This 
will be a work calling for singular qualities, chief among them a fine theolog- 
ical tact, and a great intellectual charity. Such conferences would be 
rather unique, unlike the old-time conférence contradictoire, or the more 
recent ecumenical conference. Their finality would be quite distinctive, 
and in view of it they should have, I suppose, certain distinctive rules. 
It would not be hard to draw up a set, and have both sides pledged to their 
observance. Without pursuing the subject further, I might say that, as 
the Catholic theologian would not walk into the conference like the prodigal 
son returning to the interconfessional paternal mansion, neither would he 
walk in as an instructor into a class of prospective converts. His immediate 
and dominant motive would be God’s will, expressed for him through the 
highest authority in the Church, for that measure of spiritual unity and 
co-operation among men of good will which is immediately necessary for 
the common good of humanity. He would be guided by the conviction that 
God does not will that unity either at the sacrifice of truth or the expense 
of conscience; but he would bring the sympathy that he would expect to 
receive, and without which, pyschologists tell us, no understanding is 
possible. 

There is one other possible function of the priest-theologian—participa- 
tion in joint public meetings of men of different creeds, held with a view 
to the education of the public conscience on the religious and moral im- 
plications in the present crisis. This might be part of the co-operative 
effort, as it has been in England. But there is hardly much use in dis- 
cussing it at length; it is only a possibility. But it will have to be seriously 
entertained. In fact, it is not easy to see how a general muster of moral sen- 
timent, the product of a general enlightenment, can be otherwise achieved. 
And it is still less easy to see how the Catholic view can be otherwise put 
before a large audience. On the other hand, these joint public meetings 
are not regarded with favor in certain Catholic circles. It seems to be 
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largely a problem of leadership and definition of purpose. At any rate, 
two things would seem to be clear: first, that some method has to be de- 
yised whereby Catholics and non-Catholics can say things together as well 
as do things together, and secondly, that entirely clear and entirely public 
formulas have to be reached and agreed on. There is scriptural warrant 
for the confusing effect of trumpets that give forth uncertain sounds. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT AND THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION 


Hitherto we have outlined certain principles to be taken into account 
in discussing the organization of intercredal co-operation. On turning to 
the practical possibilities in America, it becomes less easy to goon. There 
is, however, much to be learned from the history and present structure of 
the co-operative idea as it has been put through in England by the Sword of 
the Spirit. This paper can terminate with some brief remarks and still 
briefer reflections on this subject. 

I should, perhaps, first confess that my own single feeling for the Sword 
of the Spirit is one of complete admiration. It is a concrete and model 
response to the desires of the Holy See. And it is also the one vital and 
profound spiritual movement that the war, and what underlies the war, 
have produced. Its “soul” is intimately Catholic, and its significance, 
therefore, is necessarily universal, with virtualities as yet unrealized. From 
our present standpoint, the most instructive thing about it is its illustra- 
tion of the power of a soul, so to speak, to organize its own body. I mean 
that the organization of the movement has been at every step the outward 
expression of a living and growing idea, nourished by vital contact with the 
demands of an environment. To reach immediately for the supreme 
analogy, one thinks of Pentecost and the Spirit coming to a handful of be- 
wildered men, appalled at a situation they confronted and at a destiny 
thrust on them—the renewal of the world and the reformation of its society. 
Yet for this task the Spirit Himself, as the Acts testify and as Moéhler 
magnificently developed, organized them. The point of the analogy is 
not too defective; actually, the organizatioi. of the Sword of the Spirit was 
the product of a mighty and moving concern, that came over a great 
leader‘and a small group as they faced a concrete situation, and that de- 
manded an organ for its expression. And the organization grew organi- 
cally as its interior principle clarified and became more conscious of itself. 

Initially, in August, 1940, the Sword of the Spirit was called into being 
by the late Cardinal Hinsley to meet the threat of a propaganda wave, about 
coincident with the collapse of France, which aimed at dividing English 
Catholics from the rest of the national community. The “line” was 
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simple—we are still hearing it. To the “liberals” it was said: ‘Catholics 
are necessarily Fascist, as witness Rome, Vichy, Madrid”; to Catholics it 
was said: “The ‘liberals’ are communistic.” Cardinal Hinsley’s expressed 
concern, therefore, was for Catholic and national unity; at the time he 
quoted the Pope’s words to him, “Unity, unity, and again unity!” Ip 
its first phase, the Sword of the Spirit devoted itself to strengthening these 
two unities by a process of creating clarity on the spiritual issues at stake 
in the war, and by voicing both Catholic and national opposition to the 
essential viciousness of totalitarianism. Immediately, in this concern for 
unity, the movement revealed its Catholic soul. 

After two months or so, the initial concern broadened, and the move- 
ment went from a defensive to an offensive phase. Central now was the 
achievement of unity, both Catholic and national, on the essential prin- 
ciples, contained in the Christian heritage and proclaimed by the natural 
law, which must be the basis of the peace settlement, world reconstruction, 
and the “‘new order.”’ With this objective, co-operation with non-Catholics 
came into view as one of the main constructive purposes of the movement. 
Entrance into this phase was resoundingly marked by the famous letter 
to the Times in December, on the “Ten Points.” It set going a surge of 
genuine interest in co-operation, expressed all over the country in joint 
meetings on the “Ten Points,” and this activity culminated in the equally 
famous Stoll meetings of May 10 and 11, in the midst of the spring Blits. 
In his opening address at the first meeting Cardinal Hinsley made this 
statement: “This meeting is intended to bear witness to our unity in this 
vital issue [the defence of the rightful liberties of mankind], notwithstanding 
the variety of our allegiances to other causes. Here I may say that the 
Holy Father, Pius XII, in reference to the joint letter in the Times of 
December 21st last, has expressed his lively satisfaction at the acceptance 
in this country of his statement regarding the foundations of peace. There- 
fore we are assured of his blessing on our combined efforts... .’”* In the 
same address he read at length from a letter of Archbishop McNicholas of 
Detroit, strongly seconding his “‘providential initiative.” Elsewhere and 
constantly Cardinal Hinsley insisted that the inauguration of co-operation 
was in direct response to the mandate of the Holy See. All the leaders 
of the Sword have done the same. 

At this juncture, however, it appeared that the spirit of the movement, 
which all the way preceded theoretical formulations and organizational 
structure, had gotten a bit too far ahead of its own body and mind. The 
result was embarrassment. Details are unnecessary, but the essential 


* The Sword of the Spirit, n. 20 (May 15, 1941), p. 1. 
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point is important. In its initial phase, pending the drafting of a constitu- 
tion, the Sword had operated with a frankly provisional organization—an 
executive committee, lay in membership, with several spiritual directors. 
Non-Catholics were admitted as “associate members,” but with no dis- 
tinction of rights, following a sort of Kélner Richtung. In consequence of 
the Times letter and the Stoll meetings, thousands joined on the assump- 
tion that co-operation would be on a footing of full equality, and that non- 
Roman members would share in the direction of the movement. When, 
however, the Constitution was promulgated, it appeared that this was 
not the case. Actually, the Constitution had been ratified by the Bishops 
before the Stoll meetings, and it prescribed that the movement would be 
under the direction of each Ordinary in his own diocese, and that associate 
membership carried no voting power; it made no provision for any but 
Catholic personnel on the executive staff. These provisions were judged 
necessary in order to preserve the original character of the movement, 
which was Catholic in its inspiration and leadership. But they naturally 
gecasioned considerable disappointment among the associate members, 
who felt that they had been “let down.” 

It is no small tribute to the vitality of the movement, the tact of its 
leaders, and the great charity on all sides that the Sword of the Spirit 
successfully navigated this patch of rough water. It is mentioned here 
in order to pay that tribute, but particularly in order to show that, even 
when zeal is perhaps not according to knowledge, the result need not be 
disaster, if forbearance and charity are present. The solution of the 
dificulty was prepared by a series of conferences, extending over several 
months, between representatives of the Sword of the Spirit and of the 
(Anglican and Free Church) Commission of the Churches for International 
Friendship and Social Responsibility. In the end it consisted of the federa- 
tion of the Sword of the Spirit with Religion and Life (a corresponding 
organization set up by the Commission), through the agency of a Joint 
Standing Committee. The formula was this: ‘Linked by this Committee, 
the two movements will work through parallel action in the religious, and 
joint action in the social and international field.”*> It was understood that 
the arrangement would be flexible, subject to the test of experience. Thus 
the solution was based on the cartel principle of Pius X. 

Pending this solution, co-operative study and action were encouraged in 
local communities, and much success was had in the formation of ‘‘Chris- 
tian Councils” and study-groups of mixed membership. In fact, the whole 
incident may have been providential in that it prevented an over-centralized 


% Cf. THEOLOGICAL STuDIES, IIT (1942), 427-30. 
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organization, with consequent loss of spontaneity and freedom. Bishop 
Bell of Chichester, in his much-remarked Cambridge University sermon 
of October 26, 1941, had warned against this danger: “First, the collabora- 
tion should be not only an occasional demonstration, but a reality every- 
where. It is people who collaborate, and people in a particular place, 
Therefore, let us begin wherever people of a co-operative spirit are to be 
found, and not spend our effort on organisation at the centre. Indeed, 
at the present stage a few like-minded people of the Church of England, 
of the Roman Catholics and the Noncomformists, keeping in personal touch 
with one another and with their respective Churches, is probably organ- 
ization enough. Far more important is the encouragement and extension 
of local Christian fellowship, local united meetings, local united councils, 
and united study, and the coming together in faith, hope and charity of 
Christians of the different Churches in towns and villages, as friends.’ 
This was sage advice. In fact, it seems to me imperative that it be taken 
in any attempt to organize co-operation in the United States, as against 
our national tendency to organize from the center out, and from the top 
down. The whole matter is too intensely personal for that. Certainly, 
no solution would be offered, for instance, by the initial establishment of 
a sort of “Bureau of Intercredal Co-operation,’ with a priest executive 
director, let us say, at the N. C. W. C. in Washington. Initial efforts would 
probably have to be local, and locally controlled, to be followed by a federat- 
ing process that would culminate in a general secretariate. 

There is no need to detail further difficulties encountered by the Sword 
of the Spirit, for they are readily imaginable—for instance, the indifference 
of many, including the portion of the clergy whose interests lay, perhaps 
necessarily, in sheerly parocliial work and the defense of the faith. Let 
me here indicate four points in which the movement surely follows the papal 
pattern, as already outlined. 

First, the carriers of the movement have been the laity; its success has 
been due to their ability and apostolic spirit. By a singular providence, 
the leaders, headed by Mr. Christopher Dawson, have been a group of men 
and women of high talent, great thoughtfulness and articulateness, selfless 
devotion, and sword-like spirit—a deeply interior, intensely clarified, quietly 
victorious spirit. Always one feels that spirit, as (be it said in passing) 
I felt it and saw it felt by others on hearing the eloguence—one thought of 
living waters and of prophecy fulfilled—of the youthful, dynamic figure who 
rather incorporates the ideals of the movement, Miss Barbara Ward. 

Secondly, the Sword of the Spirit attacks on both the levels of today’s 


% The Sword of the Spirit, n. 34 (November 27, 1941), pp. 5-6. 
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problem, the popular and the technical. After an initial preoccupation with 
principles, there came their implementation in suggested practical programs, 
proposed for discussion. Their working out was committed to an Inter- 
national Research Committee under Mr. Dawson (who, as Vice President, 
was made Director of Studies), and to a number of expert Sub-Committees 
on Post-War Problems of Social Services, whose scope is remarkably exten- 
sive. This technical work has been rather emphasized. In fact, the 
criticism was offered that the movement’s appeal was too much to the 
intellectual. However, it has also worked strongly in the horizontal direc- 
tion, realizing, as the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle put it in his Advent 
Pastoral of 1941, that ‘“‘we must carry the appeal of the Pope to the ordinary 
plain man, and enrol him, too, in the great crusade for honouring the law 
of God.’”” Precisely for its effectiveness in this work he brought the Sword 
of the Spirit to his diocese. 

Thirdly, it is characteristic of the movement’s structure that it does not 
consider itself ‘‘just another organization,” much less the organization to 
end all organizations. Its function is not to compete or to supplant or to 
overlap, but to complement and co-ordinate and ‘‘work in harmony with 
other existing Catholic organizations.”?* This harmony, with all the self- 
sacrifice that it entails, has been insisted on. To insure it, the governing 
Council includes representatives of eight other groups and societies. 

Finally, from the outset the organization has been professedly interna- 
tional in scope, and has gradually gathered French, Belgian, Polish, Czech, 
Canadian, South African, and Middle East sections, besides its large mem- 
bership in the R. A. F., the Army, and the Navy. ‘We have,” said Car- 
dinal Hinsley, “‘a unique opportunity through the Sword of the Spirit to 
form a solid international force for the restoration and maintenance of 
world peace... .’® I am myself naive and perhaps uninformed enough 
to suppose that it would be vastly advantageous in a Catholic (and catholic) 
sense if we in the United States were to form part of that force. It is, of 
course, a “British” initiative, but the movement itself is about as British 
as a papal Encyclical is Italian. And perhaps affiliation could be effected 
without too great damage to the existent and rather rigid structure of Cath- - 
olic life in this country. Naturally, the difficulties attendant on the Chris- 
tian co-operation for which it stands are not to be minimized; but at least 
one of them would be lessened by an American Catholic alliance with its 
ideals and program—I mean the almost complete lack of “sociability” (in 


7 Tbid., n. 35 (December 11, 1941), p. 3. 
*8 Cardinal Hinsley, Presidential Address, 1942, ibid., n. 52 (December 3, 1942), p. 2. 
** Presidential Address, 1941, ibid., n. 27 (August 21, 1941), p. 2. 
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the Latin sense) between Catholics and other religious groups in America, 
As a matter of fact, the movement is known and trusted by a great number 
of non-Catholics among us. 

In conclusion, let me go back to the beginning. I ventured the opinion 
that the strictly theological aspect of intercredal co-operation, as under- 
stood and urged by the Holy See, presents no great difficulty; a formula 
for it, that should be mutually satisfactory, is available by simple clarifica- 
tion of the papal idea. The problem of organization is real enough in the 
practical order; but at least principles are available for its solution, an 
initiative has been taken with which we might ally ourselves, and for the 
rest, as Mrs. Micawber wisely said, ‘‘Experientia does it.”” The real, funda- 
mental difficulty, to my mind, lies in the relative absence from our midst 
of what must be the dynamic of the whole idea—a profoundly felt and widely 
operative concern over the spiritual crisis that confronts us today, perhaps 
more starkly in America than elsewhere, because its depth and menace are 
so inadequately realized. Until this concern, which certainly exists to the 
point of poignancy in the heart of the Church, is somehow thrust into the 
center of our consciousness (and for that tragic events are perhaps needed), 
discussion of intercredal co-operation will be little more than a pleasant 
academic task, or possibly an outlet for dogmatic emotion. 

Woodstock College Joun Courtney Murray, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARCION AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. By John Knox. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. ix +195. $2.00. 

The purpose of the book is to explore the connection between Marcion’s 
canon, consisting of ‘‘Gospel and Apostle,” and the formation of the Catholic 
New Testament (p. 3). In seven chapters this theme is progressively de- 
veloped by the author. 

In Chapter One, a general account of Marcion’s theological position 
according to his Antitheses is given, and the probability of his pre-Roman 
teaching activity in Asia Minor and Greece is defended. His doctrines 
cannot, strictly speaking, be termed heretical during his lifetime. In 
Chapter Two, the author tries to show that in the primitive Christian com- 
munities only the Law and the Prophets were recognized as canonical 
Scripture and that, although the words of Jesus were considered authorita- 
tive, yet the early “religious books” were not regarded as having the value of 
Scripture. With Marcion’s canonization of “Gospel and Apostle”’ certain 
Christian writings for the. first time became a distinctive Christian Scripture. 
Thus he “‘is primarily responsible for the idea of the New Testament” (p. 31), 
which, together with the Apostles’ Creed, came into existence between A.D. 
150 and 175 under the leadership of the Roman Church to refute the Mar- 
cionites. During that period the more conservative Churches “were forced”’ 
to canonize the Bible of Marcion and they also added other writings as 
Scripture. 

In Chapter Three, Marcion’s “Apostle” or Pauline Corpus is discussed. 
It consisted of ten letters of Paul (with the exclusion of I and II Timothy, 
Titus, Hebrews) according to the evidence of Tertullian, which is here 
accepted; but these ten had already been published before A.D. 100 as a 
Pauline collection (pp. 58, 172-74), not at Corinth (thus Zahn and Harnack) 
but at Ephesus (pp. 73, 174 f.). At the time of this early collection Ephe- 
sians was written, not by Paul but by a Paulinist, and served as a kind of 
preface to all the letters. It is further maintained that Marcion “preserved 
the true number of the original collection” and in general “‘the original order 
of the epistles” (p. 60). Thus Marcion by canonizing the Pauline Corpus 
“virtually forced the Church to accord to Paul’s letters the value of Scrip- 
ture” (p. 70). The Church then went back to the original collection of the 
late first century rather than to Marcion’s edition and also added at this time 
the three Pastoral Epistles, which had been written after the beginning of 
the second century against Marcionism to modify its exaggerated picture of 
Paul (pp. 73-76). 
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In Chapter Four, the author treats of the relation of Marcion’s Gospel to 
the canonical Gospel of Luke. With the members of the Tiibingen School 
(Baur, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar) he agrees that neither Marcion depended upon 
the canonical Luke nor the canonical Luke upon Marcion (pp. 79 ff.). In 
regard to the briefer Marcion text he concedes that some Lukan passages 
are Marcion omissions (pp. 85, 164), but declares that most of the additional 
material in our Luke is later “‘Catholic additions to a shorter Gospel” (pp. 
87, 106), which was identical with a primitive Gospel current in Asia Minor, 
“where Marcion had his origin” (p. 164). Thus it is claimed that Marcion 
did not abridge the canonical Luke (p. 110), but rather both Marcion and 
our present Luke were dependent upon a “Proto-Luke” (pp. 107, 112, 167), 

In Chapter Five, there is a discussion of Marcion and the Acts of the 
Apostles. According to the author, the Pauline Corpus was in danger of 
being lost to the heretics, when the more conservative Churches (especially 
Rome) claimed him and his letters, to which they added “other presumably 
apostolic writings” (pp. 118, 160 f.). To vindicate the authority of the 
twelve Apostles and to subordinate Paul to the rest of the Apostles by quali- 
fying and modifying his portrait, the Acts of the Apostles, which to some 
degree was dependent upon Josephus Flavius (pp. 128, 136 f.), suddenly and 
opportunely made its appearance about A.D. 150 (pp. 119, 161); it was “an 
early apologetic response to Marcionism” (p. 139). 

Chapter Six (pp. 140-57) tries to show the influence of Marcion in the 
canonization of the fourfold Gospel. Prior to Marcion, the author admits, 
there were Fathers who were acquainted with some of the canonical Gospels, 
but it was only between A.D. 150 and 175, in Rome, that there was need for 
the canonization of the four Gospels. It ‘‘was part of the conscious effort to 
form the Catholic New Testament” (p. 153). Because of their popularity 
and general usage in various Churches of Christendom, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke (now enlarged), and John were selected by the canon-makers of Rome 
and the Gospel of Marcion was claimed to have been mutilated. 

In Chapter Seven, the author gives a brief summary of the entire book 
as outlined above. 

Critique—Notwithstanding numerous detailed repetitions, the author 
has presented his particular position with clarity and vigor. The book is 
both challenging and stimulating. It will be obvious to any scholar ac- 
quainted with Patristics and biblical science that a detailed refutation of this 
work is impossible in the course of a brief book review, but it will be sufficient 
to point out some salient and obvious defects, which demonstrate the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the author’s position. 
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The author has a preconceived notion of the origin and development of 
Christianity, and this influences his interpretation of history and documents. 
He assumes three principles which orthodox Christian theologians consider 
false: (1) Up to the time of Marcion, Christianity was passing through 
various stages of religious evolution; that is, there were many competing 
teachers or rivals (p. 5), as for instance Polycarp (p. 12) and Marcion (p. 5), 
representing “no fixed standards” of belief (p. 12) or achieving no “‘real pre- 
eminence” (p. 4). Hence there was never, strictly speaking, a question of 
orthodoxy in primitive Christianity. (2) Only after A.D. 175, when “the 
church at Rome had established itself as the leading church of Christendom” 
(p. 4), do reasons appear for distinguishing between orthodoxy and heresy 
(pp. 4, 12). (3) Our entire knowledge of Marcion is based upon the testi- 
monies of his enemies, whether contemporaries or later witnesses, for 
instance, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian and Epiphanius, who, how- 
ever, “can hardly be regarded as altogether trustworthy” (p. 1). 

As a Hegelian he has adopted the fundamental principles of the Tendency 
or Tiibingen School. Thus there is the thesis: Non-Marcionite Churches, 
the followers of the Twelve, and especially Peter (p. 118), held Paul under 
suspicion (pp. 36, 115 f.). No Christian writings in the Hebrew Christian 
communities had the value of Scripture. The antithesis represents the 
reaction of Paulinist communities: Marcion is not primarily a Gnostic but a 
Paulinist, who was reared in a community with Pauline traditions (pp. 14 
f.); these followers of Paul displayed an heretical tendency by relying on 
Paul alone and regarding his letters together with Proto-Luke as having the 
value of Scripture (p. 26 f.). The synthesis was brought about by the 
activity of the conservative Churches under the leadership of Rome, which 
vindicated the authority of the Twelve and modified the position of Paul 
(pp. 118 f.), by accepting the dual structure “Gospel and Apostle” of Mar- 
cion (p. 31), by enlarging his canon and consciously creating the Catholic 
New Testament between A.D. 150 and 175 (p. 32). Concerning this tend- 
ency, Harnack, one of the principal leaders of the Liberal School and an 
outstanding scholar of Marcionite literature, says: ‘The whole critical appa- 
ratus with which Baur [i.e., the founder of this school of Tiibingen] has dis- 
puted the old tradition rightly passes today for worthless” (as cited by H. 
Felder, Christ and the Critics, I, 75). Even the present radical scholars of 
Form-Criticism accept as firmly established an earlier date for the composi- 
tion of the four Gospels. 

The entire book of the author deals with the canonization of the Scrip- 
tures and the creation of the New Testament. It must be remembered that 
the first usage of “canon” as a Greek term which is applied to Scripture can 
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only be definitely established in the middle of the fourth century, i.e., about 
two centuries after the time of Marcion. Hence care and caution must be 
exercised to obtain notions that are equivalent to “canon.” Thus a twofold 
concept underlying the word “canon” may be well established before the 
period of Marcion. In the active sense the Apostolic Books were recognized 
to be the rule of faith and morals precisely because of their divine origin, and 
for this reason the Gospels, the Epistles and the Apocalypse were cited or 
alluded to by the Apostolic Fathers, and read (in parts) during divine sery- 
ices. In the passive sense the term meant a collection of books which the 
Church recognized as sacred and which she declared to be inspired. The 
author denies the active sense of canonization (p. 22) and qualifies the 
definition of the passive sense by denying the necessity of their divine in- 
spiration and by substituting for this “intrinsic quality which determines 
canonicity ... nearness to the revealing events or personalities” (p. 25), 
Because of the various extrinsic difficulties the collection of the sacred writ- 
ings of the New Testament was a slow process, as the author will also have to 
admit, and we may reasonably suppose that all the great Apostolic Churches 
(e.g., Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome, etc.) care- 
fully collected all the sacred books without showing preferred tendencies 
either to Paul or the writings of the Twelve (cf. II Pet. 3:16). As a term 
referring to a collection of books, ‘‘New Testament” is first applied by Ter- 
tullian (Adv. Marc., IV, 2) at the beginning of the third century, i.e., about 
fifty years after the time of Marcion. The term, however, is implied by St. 
Paul himself (II Cor. 3:14). It is therefore difficult to see how the author 
can say that Marcion “created the idea of the New Testament” (p. 39). It 
was not Marcion who gave the dual structure as the “organizing idea of the 
Catholic New Testament” (p. 31), but this dual form “‘Gospel and Apostle” 
was used previously by St. Ignatius Martyr (Phil., 5; Smyr., 5 and 7). In 
the list of books contained in the present New Testament the author, while 
he does not specifically treat the question of authenticity or authorship, 
implies nevertheless that some of them are the result of fraud (compare the 
Pastoral Epistles, including their introductions, with the author’s theory of 
their origin). 

Internal criticism alone cannot solve the problem of Marcion’s Lukan 
text. The author tries to show at great length that Marcion was not 
acquainted with the canonical Luke, but with a “Proto-Luke.” On the 
other hand, Harnack, Sanday, and others, in their reconstruction of the 
Marcionite text maintain the traditional position. Surely, Tertullian, who 
wrote five books against Marcion and gave a thorough study to his subject, 
merits credence when he states: “‘Marcion seems to have singled out Luke 
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for his mutilating process” (Adv. Marc., IV, 2), and that he tampered with 
the text of St. Paul (Adv. Marc., V). Although the Docetist and Gnostic of 
the second century exercised considerable influence (as may be known from 
textual criticism and the wide diffusion of the so-called Marcionite Pro- 
logues to the Pauline Epistles), yet his canon is essentially an “‘opposition- 
canon.” If the Church found it necessary to insist upon a more definite 
stabilization of its canon (e.g., Muratorian Fragment, St. Irenaeus, etc.), 
yet “she would not allow herself to be forced to a new path in the formation 
of the canon” (Jiilicher-Fascher, Einleitung, 7th ed., p. 498). 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception Joun E. STEINMUELLER 
Huntington, L. I. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Prepared and published 
by the Catholic Biblical Association. New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. viii + 728. $2.00. 


Scripture study among the Catholic laity ought to make rapid strides 
forward once this attractive Commentary comes into general use. It fills 
a need that Catholic study clubs have felt repeatedly. “The needs of the 
average person who reads the New Testament in English” have been con- 
sistently kept in view; his attention in all the commentaries is focused 
on the text and context, and lengthy discussions of controverted points, 
citations from other commentaries, and linguistic erudition are studiously 
avoided. ‘This Commentary,” states the Preface, “which is intended as a 
supplement to the Confraternity Edition of the New Testament, presup- 
poses that the reader has the revised edition before him. The same logical 
order as indicated by the marginal headings of the Confraternity Edition 
is followed.” 

The first introductory article informs the average lay person about the 
political, social and religious conditions of Palestine at the beginning of 
our Christian era, and adds a chronological table for ready reference. The 
second article explains the nature and purpose of Christ’s parables. The 
third treats briefly the difficult Synoptic problem. Each commentary is 
introduced by the traditional historical account which throws light upon 
the author, the recipients, time, place, occasion and purpose of the book 
which follows. The Epistles of St. Paul are prefaced by a concise account 
of the Apostle’s missionary career and some general remarks on the Epistles. 

Separate treatment is accorded each of the Synoptic Gospels; though 
parallel events are explained only once, usually in the commentary on St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. That is why this Gospel commentary covers 175 pages, 
whereas St. Mark’s is limited to 27, and St. Luke’s to 65. Whenever the 
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second and third Gospel furnish additional details to the previous account, 
these are considered in their proper place; but an effort is made to avoid 
repetition. 

Each commentator aims to be brief and simple in his exegesis, and for the 
most part this has been successfully achieved. Originality of treatment 
and practical applications are not wanting, and throughout the interpreta. 
tions are based on solid principles and thorough investigation of all the 
problems involved. The editors remark that they have harmonized certain 
divergent views of individual commentators on matters of small moment, 
and they have also excised certain sections in every commentary, as is 
plainly evident in places; for example on page 135 the comment on Mt, 
20:13 has been dropped, but on page 181 there is a reference to this place, 
which the editors overlooked. 

Cross references to the Old and New Testaments are very numerous, 
and any one who desires to make a careful study of a passage will find his 
reward in looking up these references. Passages in the Gospels, and oc- 
casionally also in St. Paul’s Epistles, that have a special dogmatic impor. 
tance, are accorded a fuller treatment; for example, the question of divorce 
(p. 52), the promise of the primacy io Peter (114-118), the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist (178 f.), the pre-existence of the Word (297-299), the evil 
of immorality (457-458), the Pauline privilege (460), the Second Coming 
of Christ (562-564), Antichrist (567 f.), presbyters (577) and bishops (586), 
The treatment of the various discourses of Our Lord is masterful; for ex- 
ample, the Sermon on the Mount, the different parables, the Eschatological 
Sermon, the promise of the Eucharist, and the discourse at the Last Supper. 

Some of the interpretations of phrases in the Sermon on the Mount will 
sound new and strange to ordinary lay readers; for example, ‘the poor in 
spirit” means “those who are not self-conceited, the humble” (48), and 
“the pure of heart are they whose mind (according to the Hebrew usage 
the heart is considered the organ of the reason and the will) is free from 
duplicity; they shall see God because the eye of their mind is clear” (49). 
The difficult passage against anger (Mt. 5:21-26) is solved in this novel 
way: “Since there seems to be an ascending scale of punishment here, it is 
generally assumed that, whatever be the meaning of the term, to call one’s 
brother ‘raca’ is worse than being merely angry with him, and to say to 
him, ‘Thou fool,’ is worst of all. But it is difficult to see such immense 
malice in these opprobrious expressions. Perhaps there is rather a descend- 
ing scale here as in 39-42. In this case the sense would be: to be angry 
with one’s brother is so obviously sinful that even a local tribunal can handle 
such a case; to insult him by calling him ‘empty-headed’ is not considered 
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as bad as murderous anger, yet there is guilt in this also, which the highest 
tribunal, competent to judge the more difficult cases, will perceive; finally, 
even such a seemingly slight insult as the common expression “Thou fool,’ 
is not free from all guilt in the eyes of God to whom alone belongs the right 
of condemning to Gehenna” (51). I think that this interpretation will 
readily commend itself to everyone. 

The comment on our Lord’s words to the leper, ‘“‘See thou tell no one,” 
(Mt. 8:4) seems to overstate the matter by claiming that “most of the 
miracles of Jesus were not done primarily to prove to His immediate 
audience that He was the Messias and the Son of God but rather out of 
sympathy for the afflicted” (64). This does not harmonize well with what 
is said on pages 71 and 83, where our Lord is described as working miracles 
primarily to prove to His immediate audience that He was the Messias. 
Exception may also be taken to the statements on pages 181 and 196, that 
there were no Roman soldiers present at the arrest of Our Lord, in spite 
of the expressions “cohort” and its military “tribune” used twice by St. 
John (18:3, 12), nor did Pilate give the high priests the use of any Roman 
soldiers to guard Christ’s tomb; he merely permitted them to use the Jewish 
temple police. The reasons for adorting these innovations are not very 
convincing. And whereas a few modern commentators favor a single 
Jewish trial of our Lord, the old acceptation of a separate trial at night 
and another in the morning is far more in accord with the sacred text. 

But there is vastly more to commend than to criticise in this excellent 
commentary. Many difficult texts in the Gospels and in the Epistles are 
skillfully handled in a very brief space, and although some might like a 
lengthier treatment of some of St. Paul’s difficult passages, yet the editors 
had to economize space to pack twenty-seven commentaries and the in- 
troductory articles mentioned above into one volume. Nor must we forget 
to mention the Index of Scripture Texts, the List of Additional Reading, 
and the Glossary of Terms and Names at the end of the volume. 

St. Mary’s College HENRY WILLMERING, S.J. 


A HARMONY OF THE GosPELS. By Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder, 1942. Pp. 230. $2.50. 

One who wishes to fix all the Gospel events in an orderly sequence may 
consult some standard life of Christ, or he may recur to a harmony of the 
Gospels, which will give him the sequence and all the texts in parallel 
columns. For scholarly work a harmony is so valuable as to be almost 
indispensable. The present volume of Fr. Thompson may be said to be 
the outgrowth of his previous translation of Fillion’s Life of Christ. Now 
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we are presented with a harmony based on the order followed by Fillion 
and using the text of the Rheims version. 

Taking up the task of composing a harmony, a writer immediately faces 
chronological problems on which the doctors in Israel disagree, and he can 
be sure that reviewers will look with special eagerness to see on which side of 
the fence the new writer takes his stand. Avoiding all difficulty from this 
source, Father Thompson has chosen to follow the order adopted in Fillion’s 
Life, so that one who quarrels with the arrangement of the present harmony 
is implicitly invited to consult Fillion’s three large volumes and weigh the 
arguments which the French author there gives for the place he assigns 
to this or that incident. Moreover, Father Thompson has candidly con- 
fessed that his special competence is not in the field of biblical studies. He 
is acting as a transmitter of another’s learning. 

The work itself is very attractive, the format pleasing, and some indices 
facilitate its ready use. There are no explanatory footnotes, since it is 
presumed that the readers will use Fillion’s larger works. Truly in these 
days we are witnessing a revival of interest in the word of God among 
Catholics. One indication is that this is the third harmony to appear with- 
in a few years. Father Steinmueller and Father Hartdegen used the revised 
text published by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Father Thomp- 
son’s text is that of the Rheims version. While not giving so much direct 
scriptural information as the other two writers, Father Thompson’s work is 
most welcome and we hope it will be used by many. 

Weston College Joun J. Cotuins, S.J. 


MIXED MARRIAGES AND PRENUPTIAL INSTRUCTIONS. By Honoratus 
Bonzelet, O.F.M. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. 
Pp. x + 164. $1.75. 

This book is a pastoral aid that should prove very useful to all priests 
engaged in parochial or missionary work. Seminarians also will find in it 
much that will help them prepare in advance for the handling of mixed- 
marriage problems in their future ministry. 

The greater part of the book consists of twelve instructions to be given 
in whole or in part to the couple before the marriage. The instructions are 
not merely outlined but are developed in full, and, though they contain 
nothing that would be new toa priest, they supply him with a well-organized 
series of explanations aptly arranged to give the non-Catholic an intelligent 
and sympathetic attitude toward the Church and to put him in the proper 
dispositions for the conscientious fulfillment of the promises he will be asked 


to sign. 
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The subjects developed in the twelve instructions are the following: (1) 
the reasons why the prenuptial promises are required, and why the non- 
Catholic party must submit to a course of instructions in the teaching of the 
Catholic Church; (2) some things often misunderstood by non-Catholics, 
namely: “Outside the Church No Salvation,” “The Church the Enemy of 
the Bible,” papal infallibility; (3) the four marks of the Church; (4) venera- 
tion of the saints and sacred images; (5) the Holy Eucharist; (6) the Sacrifice 
of the Mass; (7) confession; (8) indulgences, purgatory, and extreme unction; 
(9) laws of the Church concerning: sanctification of Sundays and holydays, 
fast and abstinence, support of the Church; (10) matrimony: its nature and 
its holiness, its indissolubility, matrimonial impediments; (11) mutual duties 
of husband and wife: conjugal love, conjugal fidelity, conjugal purity vs. 
contraception; (12) duties of parents toward their children. 

Though in general the book will therefore prove useful, it is not devoid of 
occasional inaccuracies. 

1) In speaking of the law of canon 1061, which demands of both parties 
a promise that all the children be baptized and brought up as Catholics, the 
author on page 4 takes up the question as to whether this promise extends 
to the children already born. The promise, he says, does not include the 
children of the non-Catholic’s former marriage, nor does it include those 
already born to the couple that now wishes to enter into a mixed marriage. 
Thus far he correctly interprets the radio reply of February 5, 1942, from 
the Holy Office. But he then adds the surprising statement: ‘“The children 
of the Catholic’s former marriage to another party are evidently included 
in the promise, because the Church has the right to claim them as her own.” 
He offers no authority for this assertion, and it is in contradiction to the 
commentary in the Jurist (April 1942, pp. 185 f.), from which he cites the 
radiogram. The sole proof he alleges, if relevant, would be equally relevant 
with regard to the children already born to the mixed-marriage couple, for, 
since these also are children of the Catholic party, the Church has the right 
to claim them as her own. In fact, this reason would extend also to the 
children of the non-Catholic’s former marriage if he were baptized, and a 
fortiori if his children were baptized, even though in a Protestant sect; for, 
strictly speaking, it is by reason of baptism that the Church has the right to 
claim the children as her own, for only by baptism do they become subject 
tothe Church. If the children have not yet been baptized, the Church can 
claim them indirectly, provided that at least one of their parents has been 
baptized; for, since by baptism the parents become subject to the Church, 
she has the right to demand that they have their children baptized and 
raised as Catholics. 
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But in the interpretation of the prenuptial promise prescribed in canon 
1061 the question is not what can the Church legitimately demand and claim 
by reason of divine-law rights and obligations; the question is merely what 
does the ecclesiastical legislator demand when, as a prerequisite for the dis. 
pensation, he prescribes that the parties promise to rear all the children as 
Catholics. 

Prior to the recent reply of the Holy Office, the canonists who treated this 
question expressly all held that the prenuptial promise extended also to the 
children already born to the couple about to be married. One writer, O’Neil] 
(The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, XLVI, 1936, p. 408), extended it even to 
the children of the non-Catholic’s former marriage, but this opinion was not 
accepted by other authors. Most commentators made no express mention 
of the children already born to the Catholic party by a previous union with 
someone else, but Darminin (Jus Pontificium, XVII, 1937, p. 322) main- 
tained: “Ex legis porro textu, contextu etc., manifeste videtur constare 
cautionem, de qua supra, nonnisi prolem ex ipsis simul coniugibus natam vel 
nascituram, nullatenus vero filios ab iisdem ex tertia persona, licite vel illi- 
cite, ante matrimonium susceptos, aut eo quoque durante forte suscepturos, 
respicere atque comprehendere.”’ 

This, then, was the status of opinion among recent canonists when the 
Holy Office in a decree of January 16, 1942, declared without distinction that 
the prenuptial promise extends only to children not yet born and does not 
include any children already born. This decree was summarized in the 
radiogram above mentioned, but its content can be seen more clearly in the 
actual words of the text, which was reprinted in the Clergy Review (XXII, 
June 1942, p. 283): 


Quaesitum est ab hac Suprema Congregatione: 

1) utrum cautiones quae ad normam can. 1061 praestari debent de uni- 
versa prole catholice tantum baptizanda et educanda comprehendant 
solummodo prolem nascituram, an etiam prolem ante matrimonii celebra- 
tionem forte iam natam; 

2) quid sentiendum de matrimoniis celebratis cum cautionibus de prole 
nascitura, neglecta prole forte iam nata. 

Emi ac Revmi Patres, rebus fidei ac morum tutandis praepositi, in con- 
sessu plenario feriae IV diei 10 Decembris 1941, praefatis dubiis responde- 
runt: 

ad 1m: Affirmative ad primam partem; Negative ad secundam; 

ad 2m: Provisum in primo. 

Et ad mentem: mens haec est: quamvis per se, ad normam praefati cano- 
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nis, cautiones non exigantur de prole forte iam nata ante matrimonii celebra- 
tionem, omnino monendos esse nupturientes de gravi obligatione iuris 
divini curandi catholicam educationem etiam dictae prolis forte iam natae. 

There follows notice of papal approbation, and the date, January 16, 
1942. 

2) On page 14 the author is not quite accurate when he states that canon 
1097 ‘‘rules that the pastor of the bride has the sole right to witness a mar- 
riage.” ‘The canon merely says: “In quolibet casu pro regula habeatur ut 
matrimonium coram sponsae parocho celebretur, nisi iusta causa excuset.”’ 
Hence Noldin-Schmitt (III, 639, nota) say: ‘Ex his verbis quidem parocho 
sponsae primo loco competit ius assistendi matrimonio; practice tamen in 
hac re non erit urgendum discrimen inter parochum sponsi et parochum 
sponsae. Cum enim non requiratur nisi iusta causa, ut parochus sponsi 
licite assistat, quaevis autem rationabilis causa utilitatis vel convenientiae 
vel consuetudinis censeatur iusta, vix unquam deerit iusta causa, ubi nup- 
turientes petunt, ut coram parocho sponsi contrahere possint.” And, as 
Cappello (De Maitr., 688) points out, in this case the groom’s pastor needs 
no permission from the pastor of the bride. 


While the minute distinctions and qualifications found in a scientific trea- 
tise on Holy Scripture are not to be expected or desired in a popular explana- 
tion, nevertheless positive inaccuracies, such as the following, do not seem 
necessary. 

3) The author is of course correct when he says on page 35: ‘“‘we got that 
part of the Bible called the Old Testament from the Jews’’; but it is difficult 
to see how he can infer this statement with a “Hence” from what he says 
immediately above, namely: ‘“The first five books, called the Pentateuch, 
were written by Moses. Later the remaining books were added, and accord- 
ing to Josephus, the compilation of the Old Testament Scriptures was 
completed in the time of Esdras and Nehemias about the year 430 B.C. 
Hence, we got that part of the Bible called the Old Testament from the 
Jews.” The fact is that in our Old Testament we have many more books 
than those contained in the compilation or canon approved by Josephus, 
which consisted of only twenty-two books and did not include the so-called 
deuterocanonical books, and apparently excluded I and II Macchabees, etc., 
which were written after the reign of Artaxerxes I Longimanus, when the 
compilation was made. 

4) On page 36 the author says that the Epistles of the New Testament 
“are private letters written by the apostles either to private persons or to 
some particular Churches.” It is difficult to understand what he can mean 
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here by the expression “private letters.” While St. Paul’s Epistles are 
surely real letters, and not mere tractates in epistolary form, they can hardly 
be called private letters, save possibly in the case of Philemon. For even 
though the various Churches to which they were addressed did not in St, 
Paul’s time have a large number of communicants, and even though three of 
his letters (I and II Tim., and Tit.) were addressed to individuals, it cannot 
be said that St. Paul wrote his letters after the manner of a private individ- 
ual, Thus in some of his letters he clearly states that he is writing in his 
apostolic capacity. 

(5) On page 36 the author also says: “The first complete compilation of 


the Bible was made in A.D. 397 by the authority of the Church. Before - 


that date some of the sacred writings were used in some parts of the Church; 
others in other parts. Some were accepted by all as genuine; others were 
disputed. ... To settle once for all which books were to be considered 
genuine, i.e., the inspired word of God, the Pope called together all the 
bishops of the world in the great Council of Carthage in the year 397.” 

This passage contains several inaccuracies: (@) The work of the Third 
Council of Carthage in 397 can hardly be called ‘‘compilation”; its canon 29 
is simply a declaration of canonicity. (6) This can hardly be called the “first 
complete compilation,” for canon 36 of the Council of Hippo, held on Octo- 
ber 8, 393, gives the same canon of the Scriptures, with a difference only of 
wording in referring to the Epistles of St. Paul (cf. Mansi, III, 924; EB, 
11-15). (c) The author incorrectly assumes that the Third Council of 
Carthage was ecumenical, that “‘the Pope called together all the bishops of 
the world in the great Council of Carthage.” Actually it was not convoked 
by the Pope, but was merel one of the African councils which were held at 
stated intervals as part of the peculiar administrative machinery of that 
region of the Church. It was purely regional in character and was attended 
only by Africans. (d) It is unusual and confusing to use the word “genuine” 
to designate either the inspired status or the canonicity of a book; for in a 
scriptural context this word commonly refers to the authorship of a docu- 
ment. 

6) When the author says on page 37: “‘all through the Middle Ages it was 
the Catholic Church who preserved the Bible from destruction,”’ the state- 
ment appears much too universal. While it is true of the Latin Vulgate 
translation, it is not true of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. And 
the Greek Church, even after its defection, is to begiven a very large share 
of the credit for the preservation of the Septuagint text of the Old Testament, 
as well as of the Greek text of the New Testament. 

7) On page 49 when speaking of the unity that exists in the government of 
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the Church, the author says: “The faithful of each parish are subject to their 
immediate pastor. Each pastor is subordinate to his bishop, and each 
bishop of Christendom acknowledges the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, 
the successor of St. Peter and Head of the Catholic Church.” This passage 
can be misleading, first, because, though it does not say so, it can produce 
the impression that the Roman Pontiff’s jurisdiction over the faithful is only 
mediate, and secondly, because the triple parallelism of subjection indicated 
in the passage can lead the reader to the conclusion that, just as the Pope 
and the bishops possess jurisdiction, so also the parish priest has jurisdiction 
over the faithful of his parish. And this impression can be confirmed by the 
author’s statement: ‘““The faithful of each parish are subject to their imme- 
diate pastor.” The fact is that, though the parish priest has the right and 
duty of administering the temporal and spiritual affairs of the parish, in the 
external forum he has no jurisdiction whatsoever over the faithful of the 
parish, no legislative, judicial or coactive power over them (cf. Fanfani, De 
Ture Parochorum, 209; Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, II, 730). 

8) Though the author is justified in omitting all mention of the “‘privile- 
gium fidei” in these prenuptial instructions, some of his statements in their 
sweeping universality involve a denial of powers which the Church actually 
possesses. Thus he says on page 119: “Once a marriage is validly celebrated 
and consummated, no power on earth can dissolve it’’; and again on page 
126: “She [the Church] does not claim the power to annul marriages between 
non-Catholics or any other consummated marriage if validly contracted.” 

Alma College W. E. DonnELLy, S.J. 


MARRIAGE LAWS IN THE BIBLE ANDTHE TALMUD. By Louis M. Epstein. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. x + 362. 
$3.50. 

The present volume, the twelfth in the “Harvard Semitic Series,” is a 
scholarly account of Jewish marriage legislation as it is revealed in the 
authoritative legal sources of Judaism. These sources are the Bible, the 
Talmud, and the Rabbinic writings of the post-Talmudic era. The book is 
topical in arrangement and considers in distinct chapters the historical evolu- 
tion over the space of some four thousand years of Polygamy, Concubinage, 
Levirate Marriage, Intermarriage, Incest, and what the author refers to as 
Other Marriage Impediments. Just why a chapter on divorce was not 
included is not clear, nor is this omission fully compensated for by occasional 
references. 

Sufficient knowledge of pre-biblical records of Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Hittite origin qualifies the author to make conjectures that concern the 
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influence of these cultures on the marriage regulations and restrictions of his 
own people. From this study of documents that are peripheral to his main 
sources, Dr. Epstein concludes with some definiteness that concubinage 
among the Jews was a borrowed institution while polygamy was native to 
the Hebrew tradition. On this last point the author obligingly furnishes 
enough evidence to warrant a different conclusion, and Christian readers 
who regard monogamy as the primitive ideal will not hesitate to draw this 
conclusion. 

Hellenic writings are also investigated and furnish the author with the 
evidence required to sustain the rather interesting view that concubinage 
of Oriental origin was borrowed by the Hebrews, transmitted by them to 
the Greeks and Romans and received from them in turn in an Occidental 
form. The Oriental concubine was a legal consort, recognized by law asa 
member of a patriarchal famiiy. The Occidental concubine soon came to be 
rer2zded as an unmarried consort, enjoying no legal standing in Greek and 
Roman society. And it is the Occidental concubine or mistress who found 
her way into medieval Europe and began assuming new significance in the 
Jewish household and in rabbinic law. 

The author is less fortunate in the use he makes of Christian sources. 
In the first place primary sources are relatively few, and in handling these 
Dr. Epstein shows little of the intellectual acumen that characterizes his 
interpretation of Jewish writings. This inability to evaluate Christian 
sources derives from a failure to appreciate the distinctive contribution that 
Christianity has made to the ethics of marriage as well as from a reluctance 
to admit that the gradual evolution of Jewish marriage legislation towards 
the monogamous ideal has been due to Christian influences. 

To prepare the reader for this last point, Dr. Epstein begins by ques- 
tioning, or better obscuring, the teaching of primitive Christianity on 
monogamy. He will admit that Christ and the Apostles appear to have 
legislated against polygamy in the sections that deal with divorce. But 
the legislation is only apparent. Commenting upon the divorce texts in 
Matthew and Mark, Dr. Epstein concludes: ‘Now if the term ‘adultery’ 
is to be taken literally and in a legal sense, then the conclusion is definite 
that legal prohibition of polygamy is here implied, for where polygamy is 
permitted there can be no adultery on the part of the man save where the 
woman is married to another. But one has reason to believe that the 
term ‘adultery’ is employed only for rhetorical effect’ (p. 14). 

This conclusion of our author will at first sight appear quite arbitrary, 
and yet it is not that. Dr. Epstein is writing from a Jewish point of view, 
which, strangely enough, has not changed in its concept of adultery after 
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almost two millenia of Christian influence. That point of view, which 
explains his failure to see in the words of Christ and the Apostles a repudia- 
tion of polygamy, is stated frankly enough: “Even if we should assume 
that the Apostles wished to prohibit polygamy, it is thoroughly impossible 
_., to consider polygamy equal to adultery, unless we are ready to consider 
sex relations between a married man and a prostitute adultery on the part 
of the man” (p. 15). 

We will admit that this last concept was foreign to the Jews and even 
to the monogamous Romans. Evidently it is still a concept foreign to Dr. 
Epstein. And yet it is this new concept of adultery that explains what is 
peculiarly distinctive in Christian teaching. Jewish teaching regarded and 
evidently still regards the sin of adultery as a sin of injustice against a 
Hebrew male. Christianity teaches—and in this it is distinctive—that 
a woman has equal marital rights that are violated by the extra-marital 
relations of her husband. It matters little whether these relations are 
with another married woman or with a common prostitute. For Christi- 
anity teaches that it is possible to commit adultery against a woman, a 
concept which is unknown to all polygamous codes of law. Dr. Epstein 
admits that he finds difficulty in understanding the meaning of the term 
‘adultery’ as it is used in Mark 10:11. We shall cite the text, and in the 
light of what has been said the difficulty may resolve itself: “Whosoever 
shall put away his wife and marry another committeth adultery against 
her.” 

We said above that the author in questioning the monogamous teaching 
of early Christianity is preparing the reader for the thesis that the evolution 
of Jewish teaching towards the monogamous ideal owes little or nothing to 
Christian influences. That thesis is expressed bluntly enough in the section 
that deals with the “great event in the history of polygamy among the Jews” 
(p. 25). The event itself is the “herem of R. Gershom” which legislated 
polygamy out of existence in the first half of the eleventh century. The 
motive for the herem or enactment was, according to the author of the 
decree, public morality. When we learn, then, that the herem was enacted 
in the Christian Rhineland at the height of the Middle Ages, and that the 
motive adduced was public morality, we are somewhat taken aback when 
the author insists that the herem was not inspired by the monogamous 
standards of Western Europe under the influence of Christianity. 

The author will admit that polygamy became an honored institution 
among the Jews as the result of their contact with the Egyptians; that the 
Jews did not hesitate to borrow the institution of concubinage from the 
early Babylonians. Why, then, the reluctance to admit that the Jews could 
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be influenced in the direction of monogamy by a monogamous people? Let 
us grant that the herem of R. Gershom ‘“‘must be accounted the culmination 
of an inner Jewish moral development.” But it is at least significant that 
the monogamous idea! developed and found actual expression only in a 
Christian milieu. Thc fact remains that the Jews of the Orient and North 
Africa never felt themselves bound by the herem, and the author evidently 
forgets for the moment his thesis when he offers as an explanation that the 
people of these regions ‘were not altogether adverse to polgamy, as was 
natural in a land where it was the tradition among the non-Jewish popula- 
tion as well” (p. 32). 

The present reviewer, in taking issue with what may well be but a sub- 
sidiary thesis of the present book, realizes that he is leaving much unsaid. 
Christian practice and legislation enter the great stream of Jewish teaching 
as it is faithfully recorded by our author only at infrequent intervals. We 
felt that our readers would be interested particularly in those sections where 
the two streams meet. For those who are anxious to discover something of 
a heritage that is common to both Christian and Jew, the sections that deal 
with biblical legislation on intermarriage and incest will prove illuminating 
and throw further light on early Christian marriage impediments. 

The general reader will, despite the author’s efforts, form his own con- 
clusion that Christianity played a very decisive role in emancipating woman 
from the indignities that were visited upon her in the ancient code and which 
are still her heritage where the teaching of Jesus has not supplanted nor 
modified the teaching of Hillel and the disciples of the many Gamaliels. 
And yet even in disagreeing with the author, the reader will thank Dr. 
Epstein for furnishing him with many interesting facts upon which he may 
base his disagreement. 

Woodstock College Paut F. PAtmer, S.J. 


Morat Guipance. By Edwin F. Healy, S.J.,S.T.D. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 351. $2.00. (TEACHER’s MANUAL FOR 
Mora. GUIDANCE, containing solutions to problems. Pp. 111.) 

Few Catholic students fail to appreciate the value of rational philosophy 
as a foundation upon which rests the moral code of society as well as that of 
the individual. Yet there are many who have been haunted by the tradi- 
tional objection against the study of ethics as a practical preparation for 
leading a Catholic life. Ethics prescinds from the supernatural. To man 
elevated to a supernatural destiny, ethics presents a decidedly limited code 
of morality and these limitations have been supplemented by the Christian 
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code as found in the Gospel. The Catholic college boy, then, is not content 
to study ethics as such, but his position demands that he learn his norm of 
action in its integrity, that is moral theology. The task of fusing this course 
from the principles of ethics and Christian morality usually lay with the 
professor of religion or of ethics or of both. Moral theology manuals written 
in English have not been wanting, and scholarly articles treating of various 
individual moral subjects have flowed from the Catholic press in abundance. 
But to date a serviceable textbook of moral theology for the Catholic student 
has been sadly lacking. This want has been supplied and the Catholic stu- 
dent who has wished to see his moral code as derived from the twofold font of 
reason and revelation finds a happy answer to his quest in Father Healy’s 
Moral Guidance. 

After a brief review of the principles of ethics and an explanation of the 
Christian virtues, the author offers a detailed exposition of the manifold 
obligations arising from the decalogue. The laws governing fasting and 
abstinence, the prohibition of books, the professional duties of judges, law- 
yers, doctors, nurses, business men, and public officials follow in this order. 

In many other Catholic sources, social problems, the papal encyclicals 
and the obligations arising from the married state have found adequate treat- 
ment. For this reason, together with a view to limiting the scope of his 
volume, Father Healy has seen fit to forego the specific consideration of these 
questions. Cases to be analyzed or topics for discussion follow every chap- 
ter; in most cases both forms of review are employed. A carefully selected 
bibliography accompanying each chapter encourages the investigating mind 
toa more exhaustive study of the individual subjects. A detailed index com- 
pletes the volume. To aid the instructor, a companion booklet, Teacher’s 
Manual for Moral Guidance, outlines the solutions of all the cases to be 
analyzed and furnishes a brief plan to be followed in the exposition of the 
topics to be discussed. This booklet likewise contains an ample bibliog- 
raphy and index. 

Realizing that the modern college student will, in all likelihood, be reluc- 
tant to seek an answer to his moral problems in lengthier works, meritorious 
though they be, the author has combined a concise explanation of moral 
principles with a generous measure of illustrations and eminently practical 
cases. It is a pleasing application of Seneca’s principle, ““Longum iter est 
per praescripta, breve et efficax per exampla.” If any single feature of 
Moral Guidance were to be selected for special commendation, it would seem 
to lie in its satisfying treatment of the ultra-modern aspects of age-old 
difficulties. The justice of war, graft, hush-money, ambulance chasing, 
floor shows, nudism, and other current forms of the “new” morality are pre- 
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sented to the student for consideration either in the expository part of the 
chapter or are introduced as cases or topics for discussion. Delicacy does 
not suffer from the candid treatment of the perennial problems connected 
with the sixth commandment. A clarity and directness of thought and 
expression, so vitally necessary to the satisfactory handling of moral ques. 
tions, characterize the entire volume. 

Though primarily intended as a college textbook, Moral Guidance affords 
the Catholic layman of today an opportunity to deepen and expand that 
knowledge of Christian morality acquired during his formative years. It 
will arm him with the answer to many a question proposed by his non- 
Catholic associates. It will serve to fortify the maturing mind with that 
acumen necessary to detect the sophistries that fall so frequently from the 
lips or the pen of those moral outlaws, the so-called liberals. In the chapters 
dealing with the various duties of professional men, the busy doctor or law- 
yer will find a practical compendium of his obligations. Finally, this invalu- 
able manual eases the lot of the instructor in religion, who now has at his 
disposal a systematic and thorough text based on the traditional course of 
moral theology, yet manifesting all the attractive features of the modern 
schoolbook. For such an achievement, Father Healy deserves the warm 
compliments and the profound gratitude of student and professor alike. 

Weston College James E. Risk, S.J. 


THE MARITAIN VOLUME OF THE THOMIST. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1943. Pp. 374. $3.50. 

This book has two special merits. Its first special merit might be called 
personal. It isa warm and affectionate tribute of the master to the scholar. 
Jacques Maritain has read well and deeply in the thought of St. Thomas. 
The saint, by proxy, has given his ‘‘well done.”” The Thomist could hardly 
have chosen a more worthy representative among the laity for the bestowal 
of honor and grace in the field of Thomistic teaching. And like unto the 
practice of the Angelic Doctor, the volume touches upon all the learning of 
human interest. Science, politics, contemplation, painting, poetry, music, 
morality, history, philosophical and theological speculation—all get a 
hearing and an answer. Its second special merit is more objective. The 
book in most of its content continues the Catholic challenge to American 
scholarship. Though not all the content is new, it at least reiterates the 
fact that much and sundry of inestimable value to American thought can 
be found in the works of Catholic scholars. 

In the field of politics Dr. Gurian, Father Osbourne, O.P., and 
Dr. McMahon present different aspects of a political order that promises 
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justice and charity to a world seething with national hatreds and inter- 
national injustice. The ideas are culled from the tradition of Catholic 
philosophy and theology, but their fitness in the present circumstances is 
evident. 

Dr. Gurian sketches the basic notions of Jacques Maritain’s political 
philosophy. Its elements are three. Maritain is always a philosopher 
living in a Christian heritage and sensitive to the movements of history. 
His approach is not purely factual nor is it the approach of political intrigue. 
His Christian personalism is rooted in the nature of man as an individual 
and as a person. The former characteristic numbers him in a species and 
hence subordinates him to society of which he is one member; the latter 
distinction, however, entitles him to a supernatural end which society must 
respect. This reciprocal relationship is the foundation and the apex of all 
political philosophy. Yet as a Christian metaphysic it must not be looked 
upon as static. The changes brought about in the consciousness of men by 
historic development give room for more than one ideal of Christian civiliza- 
tion. The Christian metaphysic does not change its formula but finds new 
virtues for its application. There should be no turning back the pages of 
history in order to restore an outmoded political society. Whereas in the 
Middle Ages Christian personalism was encouraged and protected in a way 
that tended to make the profane realm purely an instrument of the spiritual 
realm, the future Christian civilization presages more independence of the 
profane realm, but at the same time a proportionate subordination. More- 
over, the antagonisms of religious belief will give way to a greater co-ordina- 
tion. A modus vivendi and agendi will be adapted which will give oneness 
and power to religious belief without the sacrifice of dogma. One sees in 
this theory much that gives point to the real distinction of Thomism and 
its doctrine of analogy. There is difference and distinction with unity and 
proportion. 

Father Osbourne, O.P., gives a formula of peace based on theology. He 
summarizes it as follows: “Man is an image of God which reaches its fullest 
expression in Godlike activity from which alone results true peace among 
men. But the characteristic actions of God among men are wisdom, charity, 
mercy and justice.” In these words are contained all the beauty of the 
different theologica] treatises on creation, redemption, the Trinity, grace, 
and the theological virtues. Father Osbourne adds emphasis to this treat- 
ment by using John of St. Thomas’ distinction between imagery of mere 
representation and imagery of conformity. Dr. McMahon offers a 
Thomistic solution of the meaning of social justice in international life. 
Dr. Phelan’s article on “Justice and Friendship” might also be mentioned 
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here, but its treatment seems to be more universal than the solution of 
political intrigue. 

Yves Simon reviews Maritain’s philosophy of the sciences based on the 
different degrees of abstraction. He puts in compact form the essentials 
of Maritain’s treatise on the three degrees of knowledge. In order to 
avoid some evident objections to the classification of the sciences and the 
divisions of philosophy he stresses the subdivisions of the degrees of ab- 
straction as developed by John of St. Thomas. Another topic of general 
interest to-day is discussed at some length by Father Brennan, O.P. His 
article is entitled, “The Thomistic Concept of Culture’’; and while he admits 
that St. Thomas did not treat of this subject explicitly, his teaching, par- 
ticularly on the supernatural, gives a solid and rich basis for the cultural 
development of man. 

In the articles more intimately philosophical Dr. Emmanuel Chapman 
offers some illustrations of the importance of the concept of existence in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. He discusses briefly those doctrines that are 
attracting the attention of modern philosophers: empiricism, idealism and 
the latest asset, existential philosophy. Of these the last-named is growing 
in attractiveness and its only true challenge is St. Thomas’ philosophy of 
the real. Father Gerard Smith, S.J., uses the concept of unity of composi- 
tion in St. Thomas to good effect in rejecting the idealists’ demand for an 
examination of the intellect’s assurance of knowledge. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that he gives credit to Gilson for revealing the 
folly of asking why proofs prove. The analysis presented by Father Smith 
is so condensed that it becomes a bit intricate, but here is a try at its mean- 
ing. Sense feels sensible qualities, the intellect knows quiddities, but man 
through the unity of sense and intellect knows that what he feels exists. 
This is unitary knowledge with its assurance. It seems to become possible 
through the unity of being. Unitary being comes about by the correlation 
of essence and existence. In this correlation existence is the source of 
reality. Apart from its relationship to existence, created essence is nvthing. 
Hence in the cross unity of being and knowledge, experienced in the ex- 
istential judgment, existence remains or there would be no being left to 
know, and the data of sensation remains or there would be no human knowl- 
edge. From this unity of existence and sensation, the sources of being and 
knowledge, one concludes that to see or to hear or to taste concretized exist- 
ence is to be sure of the existential judgment and further analysis is useless 
inquiry. In an article on “Matter, Beatitude and Liberty,” Dr. Pegis ex- 
amines Aristotle’s Ethics in the light of his Physics and Metaphysics; and 
concludes that Aristotle, because of his theory of matter and its correlative 
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problems of contingency and necessity, confines intelligence to the accom- 
plishment of destiny within a this-worldly frame, but not exclusively tem- 
poral. This intelligence appears to be immutable and eternal and alone 
can achieve the highest good, but then it is no longer a man. Personal 
immortality and happiness have no place in such a scheme of affairs. And 
this predicament is due to matter, which enters the essence of man as an 
alien to the providence of God. Matter is not a creature of God in 
Aristotle’s philosophy. Dr. O’Meara makes a plea for a sympathetic under- 
standing of modern philosophers in his article on John Dewey and Thomism. 
He sees common elements in both philosophies, that of John Dewey and 
Thomism; and finds both having a common aim, the furthering of the vital 
progress of philosophy itself. He wonders, then—why antagonisms rather 
than unities? Dr. Adler poses some problems in the philosophical proofs 
offered by St. Thomas for God’s existence., His treatment needs more 
attention than the space of a review. 

In art and literature Dr. Nef and Father Bondy, C.S.B., expose more 
Catholic virtue. Dr. Nef finds that Catholic France compared most favor- 
ably with England in art from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the seventeenth century. And this superiority, he insists, was due to the 
fact that France did not participate in the early industrial revolution. 
Her people were still interested in beauty and general artistic rules and 
principles which depend more upon the powers of the mind than do tech- 
nological methods. Father Bondy gives an enthusiastic description of the 
Catholic literary revival in France, with special credit to Claudel. 

Other themes are touched upon in this splendid tribute to Jacques 
Maritain on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, but a review must have 
anend. So we add our prosit with the hope that in a future tribute the 
enthusiasm of some of the writers may be mellowed sufficiently to appear 
less partisan. The Christian heritage of philosophy is as expansive as the 
ages and the thoughts of all Christian thinkers. 

Woodstock College Josreru C. GLosE, S.J. 


A Suort Lire oF KIERKEGAARD. By Walter Lowrie. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. xi + 272. $2.75. 

This careful, concise sketch gives the internal pattern of Sgren Aabye 
Kierkegaard’s forty-two years of life. Since a Short Life will bring S. K. 
into the ken of many in America for the first time, it is most gratifying that 
the book comes from the pen of a great authority, one bringing to his re- 
search a rare and balanced enthusiasm for the Dane who dared to jettison 
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Hegelian “speculation,” reverse Cartesian values, and set his foot on 
the road to an existential philosophy. The author’s competence has 
already been established by a “bigger book” (Kierkegaard, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938) as well as by six years devoted to the translation of 
S. K.’s more important works. Into this more popular book Dr. Lowrie 
has distilled the best of six years’ labor of love. 

Dr. Lowrie permits Kierkegaard to tell his own story, and the skilful 
use of translated citations from S. K.’s journal and works gives the book 
an almost autobiographical value. The supple prose of these translations 
was not easy of achievement, especially in view of the demands which S. K. 
made on future translators. Kierkegaard was wedded to Danish as Adam 
to Eve, because it was for him a language which is not lacking in “‘expres- 
sions for the great, the decisive, the conspicuous, yet has a charming, a 
winning, a genial preference for the nuances of thought, for the qualifying 
term and the small talk of humor and the thrill of transition and the subtlety 
of inflection and the concealed luxuriousness of modern affluence... .” A 
translator might well fear to enter such a domain. It is to Dr. Lowrie’s 
credit that he undertook the work in the first place, and having done so, 
matched the prose genius of Kierkegaard so adequately. 

The life grows out of “three sheets of fine letter-paper, small octavo, 
with gilt edges,” the document to which S. K. confided the larger structure 
of his life. We are conducted through the life with these three sheets as 
our clue to its secrets. First, there is the child Kierkegaard, whose soul 
overshadows a frail body; reared in a morbid atmosphere of religiosity 
and dominated by a gloomy, patriarchal father whose effects on the youth 
were to be so telling; haunted by an imagined ancestral curse and a grow- 
ing despair, yet glimpsing beyond his father and his home a paternal God 
of love. Young manhood brings the stimulus of university studies, en- 
trance to the charmed circle of Copenhagen’s élite, the incubus of tragic 
love, a period of rebellion against God, and finally the return of faith 
(described by S. K. as “lying out over a depth of 70,000 fathoms of water 
and still preserving my faith”). Then there is the mature Kierkegaard, 
seen in the fierce productivity of his prime, in persecution and ridicule, 
and in his quixotic tilt with the Established Church, during which he 
died. The whole tale is told in such a way as to introduce the reader to 
S. K.’s inner life at each period, and to facilitate an understanding of his 
works. 

Dr. Lowrie has not missed the dramatic qualities latent in the life. 
The inner struggle between the self-studying S. K., in love with the “down- 
and-up” of dialectical thought, and the other part of him which yearned 
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for bold, decisive action, creates a stage for this bourgeois Hamlet of the 
nineteenth century. Action was for the most part denied him. Like 
Hamlet, he achieved it only at the end in the affair of the Corsair and in the 
pamphlets against the Establishment. Yet, in a deeper sense, his short 
life achieved its purpose, making it possible “that among the thousands 
of divers voices which express, each in its own way, the same thing, his also 
will be heard, and especially his, which is truly de profundis, proclaiming: 
God is Love.”’ Dr. Lowrie chooses these words of S. K. as a last testament. 

In view of S. K.’s close scrutiny of the different levels of his nature, and 
the use of the pseudonyms which represented and spoke for these levels, 
one cannot avoid thinking that no man ever knew himself with such almost 
morbid completeness. In fact, the subjective direction of Lutheranism 
seems to have brought his soul to the extreme pole of “inwardness.”” Thus 
there was produced in him, by way of reaction, an answering tendency 
outward, towards the external world, towards action and the peculiar 
“Existence” which made him find his place in his environment, loving men 
and things. This is perhaps the reason for Dr. Lowrie’s statement that 
S. K. revolted against the Reformation: “‘S. K. was in the broadest sense 
of the word a Catholic Christian, because in the best sense of the word 
hewasahumanist. He revolted against the one-sidedness of the Protestant 
Reformation, and more violently against every sectarian division in the 
Lutheran Church... . It was this broad humanism which in his early days 
made him critical of the ‘stuffy atmosphere’ he found in the churches, and 
inclined him later to regard with sympathy the Church of Rome.” Whence 
“it is a fact that in his own day and during the century following it he has 
prompted many to enter the Church of Rome.” 

Kierkegaard once predicted: ‘After my death not only my works but 
my life will be studied and studied.” The present book was needed to 
initiate that study in America, and we can be grateful that it is written 
so well. 

Woodstock College THurstTon Davis, S.J. 


THe LiFE AND WRITINGS OF SAINT ILDEFONSUS OF TOLEDO. By Sister 
Athanasius Braegelmann, O.S.B. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1942. Pp. viii + 191. 

This doctoral dissertation is the fourth of a new series of ‘Studies in 
Medieval History” issuing from the Catholic University of America. The 
subject matter will interest the historian specializing in Spain of theearly 
Middle Ages. A careful reading will also render some fruit to the liturgist 
and the theologian. 
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What little is known of the life of Saint Ildefonsus, “one of the outstanding 
figures of seventh century Visigothic Spain,” is sifted out from the mass of 
legend that grew up around his name. With careful, critical judgment the 
author has availed herself of the results of modern scholarly research on 
and around her subject, and produced in one chapter a short but satis- 
factory biography of the sainted Archbishop of Toledo. 

The four extant works of Saint Ildefonsus, De Viris Illustribus, Liber de 
Cognitione Baptismi, Liber de Itinere Deserti, Liber de Virginitate Beatae 
Mariae, are treated in so many chapters. For each there is a discussion of 
the state of the text, the sources of the doctrine, and an analysis of content 
and method. A concluding chapter examines the doubtful or spurious 
works, and a long bibliography, after the German university fashion, rounds 
out the dissertation in a truly scientific manner. Incidentally, a theologian’s 
curiosity may be aroused at the listing of the third edition of such a standard 
work of reference as Hurter’s Nomenclator in the bibliography, while earlier 
editions are used in footnote citations. 

The author is alive to the significance of important parts of Saint 
Iidefonsus’s text and their bearing on theological problems. Worthy of 
special note is the exposition of that section of the De Cognitione Baptismi 
which contains the saint’s description of the post-baptismal anointing, the 
imposition of the hand and the giving of the Holy Spirit. The author points 
out the relation of this description to the controversy concerning the matter 
of confirmation. But she does not take sides. She prudently does not 
wish to play the role of theologian. She is content to say that “‘Ildefonsus 
is not clear in his presentation as to what constitutes the matter of the 
sacrament of confirmation.” 

At the end of a long account of Saint Ildefonsus’s book on the Perpetual 
Virginity of Mary the author confesses: “If this treatise is the greatest of 
the works of Ildefonsus, it is far from being a really great work. It isa 
product of its time, itself a period of decline.” Nevertheless the work is 
considered important for its influence on the development of devotion to 
Mary in Spain. Apparently it contains nothing that would indicate the 
mind of the saint concerning the Immaculate Conception or the Coredemp- 
tion. One passage is pointed out (p. 145) as asserting ‘“Mary’s position 
as mediatrix.” It is not clear that Sister Athanasius understands the 
text in the sense of present-day doctrine on Mary’s mediation. But its 
meaning seems to be nothing more than that contained in one sentence of 
the context: “God came through this virgin.” 

All in all, Sister Athanasius is to be congratulated on a thoroughly scien- 
tific piece of historical research in the field of Christian literature. Her 
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dissertation gives abundant evidence of her mastery of the historian’s 


technique. 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Tuomas J. Moruerway, S.J. 


A COMPANION TO THE SuMMA, Vol. IV: The Way of Life. By Walter 
Farrell, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. viii + 464. $3.75. 

An effort to evaulate this work must be made in view of the author’s 
purpose in writing the series of volumes of which this is the last. We find 
this purpose expressed in the foreword to Volume II, the first of the series 
to appear. 

These volumes trace their origin to a series of lectures given some years 
ago in New York under the auspices of the Catholic Thought Association. 
The author writes for the layman who is not a professional philosopher or 
theologian. He takes him through the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Three Parts and Supplement, question by question. Father 
Farrell’s style is not academic but popular. His illustrations are decidedly 
up to the minute, if not later. His applications are to problems that con- 
cern the layman in his effort to bring light to thought and life in the night 
we call twentieth century civilization. To realize this, Father Farrell draws 
his illumination and inspiration from the greatest work of the greatest 
luminary among Christian philosophers. 

What the author wrote in his second volume can be applied in a measure 
to all four: “This then is the double purpose of this book: to furnish a 
rational defence of his faith for the ordinary Catholic and to open St. Thomas 
to the layman who has no professional philosophical or theological knowl- 
edge. It is not, then, intended only for the very learned, nor for a text 
book. If it must be described in a phrase, it might best be called an easy 
guide book to St. Thomas’ greatest work” (Vol. II, vii). 

Each chapter is preceded by a schematic outline which gives an analysis 
both of the contents of the author’s chapter and, therefore, the substance 
of St. Thomas’ thought found in the corresponding questions of the Summa. 
Each volume has an index—a rare occurrence in Sheed and Ward books. 

The author placed before himself a very difficult project with a most 
admirable purpose. To simplify the penetrating philosophical and theolog- 
ical insights of St. Thomas Aquinas, and to make them digestible and 
enjoyable to the untrained layman is a task that demands understanding 
and ingenuity. To say that Father Farrell has completed his task perfectly 
would be absurd; to say that he has done it very well is an understatement. 

The author is to be congratulated, first, because he has done his part to 
bring the Christian wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas to a large public. He 
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tells us that these volumes were written for those “hungry for God.” He 
therefore writes for all. He brings to a sick modern mind the “Apostle of 
Our Times,” who has the only cure, the Truth that is Charity. 

It is a benign Providence that has stimulated so much interest in the 
Christian wisdom of Saint Thomas among lay folk on whom so much will 
depend in the immediate future. The writings and lectures of laymen like 
Maritain, Gilson, Yves Simon, Anton Pegis, and others bring St. Thomas 
to the learned world. Father Farrell would enlist an army of intelligent 
lay folk, whose vocation is not scholarship, under the guidance of the same 
Angelic Doctor for the renovation of man and society. 

One element in these volumes that appeals especially to the reviewer is 
the fact that the wisdom of St. Thomas is presented as the motive for vital 
Christian action. Father Farrell has discovered the real Angelic Doctor. 
Too often, the Saint is introduced to students as an icy intellectualist, whose 
Christian heart has been cooled by a frigid rationalism. The place of 
sympathetic knowledge in the realism of St. Thomas is usually a forgotten 
page in the treatment of his epistemology and psychology. In Father 
Farrell’s presentation the Christian wisdom of Saint Thomas is warm be- 
cause alive and real. It is concrete and dynamic. 

This becomes especially evident in Volume IV, corresponding to the 
Third Part and Supplement of the Summa. The central theme of this 
volume is the Incarnation of the Son of God, Who, as Truth and Way, be- 
comes our Life. The theology of the Incarnation, the redemption, the 
sacraments and the last things are not so many detached dogmas but 
throbbing truths. In these pages our Lord lives, our Lady lives, the Sac- 
craments are channels of life, man’s last end is life. 

Conspicuous in this volume is the awareness of the author that devotion 
should find inspiration and direction in dogma. Like Tanquerey’s little 
books, Les Dogmes générateurs de la piété, the Way of Life should be a 
source of healthful nourishment for those who would live in and for God, 
and thus become divinely human according to the human heart of God’s Son. 

The entire series and especially this volume should be in the hands of 
religious, whose piety ever runs the danger of undogmatic sentimentalism. 
It should be available in the novitiates of all religious communities. 

It would be pedantic indeed to comb a volume such as this for possibie 
points of disagreement on mooted theological or philosophical questions. 
This would be unfair in the light of the author’s expressed intention in the 
composition of these books. We have preferred to comment on the volume 
in its totality. 7 

The reader will, of course, observe the defects of any method of populari- 
zation. The style is at times jarringly jazzy. The reviewer feels that these 
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literary devices occasionally harm rather than help. I do not like such ex- 
pressions as “‘vivisection of the mystical body of Christ” (p. 389) ‘shooting 
the supernatural Santa Claus precisely at Christmas time”’ (p. 390); “‘Sanc- 
tifying grace has an apostolic flavor” (p. 383); “The special grace of Holy 
Orders comes to a priest as a million dollar legacy to a pauper; he hardly 
knows what to dowith it” (p. 383); “If he[the priest] stands before them [the 
people] not in a divine dignity but rather as a clown, an ogre or a sloven 
....” (p. 388). The passion and death of Christ in terms of a light rain- 
coat for women seems bad taste (p. 208). Such illustrations could be mul- 
tiplied. The reviewer also dislikes the frequent reference to St. Thomas 
Aquinas as Thomas. 

The general effect of this volume will be excellent on those for whom it 
was written. It will be helpful for all, especially those who go, after reading 
it, directly to the Summa and then to St. Thomas Aquinas himself. In him 
they will understand what it means to do the truth in charity, and why 
Father Farrell entitles this volume, “The Way of Life.” 

Dunwoodie, N. Y. Joun S. MIDDLETON 


A DETECTION OF AUMBRIES, WITH OTHER NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
RESERVATION. By Gregory Dix. Westminister: Dacre, 1942. Pp. 72. 
Paper, 3s.6d. 

This very welcome little booklet was prepared in the first instance as an 
Appendix to a volume on The Shape of the Liturgy not yet published. It is 
written by an Anglican monk of Nashdom Abbey, for the sake of convincing 
Anglican clergymen that features they object to in the extra-liturgical cultus 
of the Eucharist are of native English origin. If it comes to their notice, the 
booklet should find its most interested readers among Catholic priests in all 
English-speaking countries. While based for the most part on published 
and standard source-books, it is such a compact and picturesque and mas- 
terly synthesis of features of current Eucharistic practice seldom s_ d ed 
separately that it should find a warm welcome in many a priest’s study. 
The historical evidence for reservation of the Eucharist in homes, on the 
person, the reasons for the change from the open-pyx type of “northern” 
reservation to the lock-and-key tabernacle of the ‘“‘southern”’ reservation, 
the basic constituents of Eucharistic “reverence” in both types of piety— 
these are among the things competently dealt with. The author has a 
minor dogmatic misconception, on the “definition” of transubstantiation 
at the Fourth Lateran Council, but this in no way detracts from the interest 
or value of the pamphlet. This sample makes one hope that The Shape of 
the Liturgy will live up to this promise. 

St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


EDITOR: 


...I am very glad that you are conducting in the Studies an inquest 
into the theological, historical, and practical aspects of the extremely 
important, but undoubtedly difficult, problem of inter-faith co-operation, 
and the articles by yourself, Father LaFarge, and Father Bouscaren, which 
I have read with much interest, attest the comprehensiveness and ob- 
jectiveness of the inquest. The promised forthcoming article by Father 
Parsons will also be, I am sure, very illuminating and helpful. 

It is a source of deep regret to me that any words of mine should have 
given rise to misunderstanding or to suspicion of heresy. Everything 
I have ever said or written touching on faith or morals I unreservedly sub- 
mit to the superior judgment of ecclesiastical authority. 

Let me assure you, and through you Father Francis J. Connell, that I 
wish most ardently and pray constantly that all human beings were prac- 
ticing members of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church, 
which alone the God-Man Jesus Christ founded. I utterly reject any such 
doctrine as Father Connell has imputed to me that ‘‘we should strive to 
keep some people outside the Catholic Church.” I have some missionary 
zeal myself. 

What confronts us now, and therefore what nowadays inspires through- 
out historic Christendom just such movements as the “Sword of the Spirit,” 
“Esprit,” and the “National Conference of Christians and Jews,” is not a 
theory but a fact. The fact is that, far from all men, or a majority of men, 
being Catholic, and far from all traditional Catholics practicing their 
religion, multitudes are actually being lured away from historic, super- 
natural religion, whether Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish (or Moslem), to 
some kind or other of Ersaéz religion, Marxian or Nietzschean (Communist 
or Nazi), which is not theistic but pagan, which is not supernatural but 
materialistic, which, in a word, is absolutely antithetical to the Catholic 
faith and quite inimical to its practice. In my humble opinion, true 

religion, that of the Catholic Church, faces a greater crisis now than ever 
before—greater even than in the time of Nero or Diocletian, when the 
masses were at least groping for the spiritual instead of, as now, for the 
material, and hence were potential converts to Catholicism rather than to 
its antithesis. 

It is also a fact, however regrettable, that there is now not a single 
“Catholic nation” (as the phrase was used in the Middle Ages and early 
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modern times). There are a few nations in which almost everyone is 
baptized a Catholic (e.g., Spain, Portugal, Italy), but within such nations 
the actual number of non-practicing and indifferent Catholics and of 
“anti-clerical” and outright anti-Christian persons is truly alarming. 
On the other hand, there are a few nations in which almost everyone is 
accounted “Protestant” (e.g., Sweden, Finland, Denmark), but it is com- 
mon knowledge that in this accounting a large proportion of agnostics and 
practicing pagans are included. Most contemporary nations have hardly 
a semblance of religious unity, being compounded, in varying amounts, of 
practicing Catholics, of Catholics who don’t practice, of practicing Protes- 
tants, of Protestants who don’t practice, of practicing Jews, of Jews who 
don’t practice, of indifferent persons, of agnostics, of Communists, of 
fanatical anti-Semites, of fanatical anti-Christians, etc., etc. 

What is to be done in the face of these facts? I hazard the guess that 
we shall be doing something less than nothing if we shut ourselves off from 
fellow citizens who have part of the whole truth and if we confine our efforts 
to indiscriminate suspicion and denunciation of everyone who differs from 
us in any degree, including everyone in our own midst who differs about 
ways and means. This certainly was not the tactic of St. Paul or St. 
Augustine. Aside from the basic consideration that it offends against 
Christiz:. charity, it seems to me, in the present crucial circumstances, to 
be a peculiarly shortsighted policy. It tends to deny us any possible allies 
in the contemporary conflict between religion and irreligion, to put us 
strictly on the defensive, and to contract our moral influence on the course 
of events at home and abroad. 

I grant that the words of mine which were quoted by Father LaFarge 
(Vol. III, p. 326), and to which Father Connell has objected (Vol. ITI, 
p. 621), if taken from their context and without attention to the particular 
occasion and circumstances of the utterance, are susceptible of being mis- 
understood. I addressed them to the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and I cannot believe that the members of the Conference present 
on that occasion misunderstood me. They had too often heard me pro- 
claim my uncompromising Catholic faith. Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that the majority of the Conference, as of the population of the 
United States, is Protestant—at least in name and tradition—and that 
many of them are especially tempted to believe that our national frictions 
and difficulties would be eased, and probably ended, if only some common 
denominator could be applied to religions and races in America, preferably, 
of course, in the form of an “Anglo-Saxon” Modernist Protestant or ‘“Ethi- 
cal Culture.” This belief I am continually combating, for both Catholic 
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and patriotic reasons. It is obviously contrary to Catholic teaching. 
It is also, in my opinion, contrary to our national welfare. As I argued on 
the occasion in question, the realization of any such project would lead 
inevitably to nationalistic state totalitarianism, akin to that in contempo- 
rary Germany or Japan, with all the evils it is inflicting upon the world, 
On the other hand, if we Americans will recognize and respect the rights 
of minorities as well as of majorities, if we will frankly accept the fac of 
cultural pluralism among us, we shall be the better able to escape any 
centralizing tyranny, to enjoy the liberty of reasonable discussion and 
persuasion, and to persevere in what I conceive to be the true “American 
way of life.” 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews is, first and foremost, 
a civic organization. It seeks to promote good citizenship through co 
operation of Catholic, Protestant, Jewish Americans and the allaying of 
prejudice and intolerance among them. It recognizes their religious differ. 
ences and expressly eschews any attempt or desire to unite them in creed 
or worship. Its Protestant and Jewish leaders—and I as a Catholic—ar 
firmly convinced, however, that friendly association and civic co-operation 
of believers in God, in the supernatural order, and in the moral law of the 
Decalogue, are essential and can only be useful to our country internally 
and externally. Furthermore, I personally believe that the Catholic 
Church in America will thereby benefit. It would appear that “better 
practicing Protestants” and “‘better practicing Jews” might provide greater 
incentive for “better practicing Catholics’ than would more and worse 
pagans. 
CaRLTON J. H. HAYES 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Maprip, SPAIN 








